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Introduction 


Pasolini, why do I sometimes have the impression of having known you? I 
look at photographs of you when you are young: your hair is always in 
place. You can tell right away how much you care about your clothes. You 
are always in a jacket and often in a tie. The physique is lean and agile. 
Your look is good. Eventually he will become impassive, sometimes 
absent, so perhaps you will hide him behind designer sunglasses. You have 
an exorbitant culture for your age and you "invented" a language, the 
Friulian of your poems. You are already a man made of memories. Your 
madeleine is the landscape of Casarsa, your mother's Friulian town, where 
you lived difficult but happy years. At the time you were not yet the 
public figure "Pasolini", the heretical intellectual, faithful to the 
communists but not to communism, the scourge of the bourgeoisie, the 
surprising editorialist, the civil prophet. You, Pier Paolo, have always been 
aware of the contradictions of "Pasolini". Alongside the Marxist, all in 
history and reason, there was still Pier Paolo-Narciso, all in the cyclical 
ahistoricity of the peasant world and in feeling. The Marxist was perhaps 
also born to put a barrier to Narcissus, to order ideas, to mature. Who 
knows what you would have become if they hadn't killed you like a dog in 
1975. You were one step away from a big change. Something worse than 
the black shirts of your youth was on the way: a perfect form of regime 
built with the consent of men reduced to consumers. Power became global 
and left parliaments to enter the boards of a new type of state, without 
borders: the multinational company. The global market has only one rule: 
efficiency. Consumers must be identical to each other and want the same 
things to be mass-produced, with profitable economies of scale. In the 
future, every real difference will be erased, in the name and with the 
excuse of tolerance. Change is fast and global. Therefore it will overwhelm 


everything that is slow and local. Institutions such as family and church 
are obsolete and will be abandoned or emptied of meaning just like 
traditional politics. Even small entrepreneurs, VAT numbers and traders 
are a tight handbrake. So they will have to disappear. Pasolini also hit hard 
on the left: progress cannot consist in putting a television in every house. 
The "dispute" proved to be functional to capitalism. It may make sense to 
erase traditional morality and authority. As long as we invent a new way 
of being tolerant, enlightened, free. 1968 was not capable of this, it 
involuntarily removed the last obstacles to the affirmation of large-scale 
capitalism. 

When you open The Best of Youth or The Nightingale of the Catholic 
Church you suddenly understand that there is a world to save if we want 
to remain human, including all the evil and all the perversions of which 
we are capable. Evil is no less important than good in this world where 
everyone is trying to be better through that inconclusive (but not 
innocent) play on words called politically correct. 

Undoubtedly, Pier Paolo, you have indicated the direction that the 
company was about to take. Sometimes, you were wrong too. In the new 
millennium, the economic crises and the Covid-19 pandemic have raised 
strong doubts about the stability of a liberal-democratic society. Asian 
dictatorships are a model that the world of goods looks at with respect 
because it seems more efficient than the tired West. The lower middle class 
has not eradicated every other form of life as you thought. Instead, she 
was pushed back into poverty. In your time, the suburb aped the privileges 
of the bourgeoisie by integrating them into a culture that was as vulgar as 
it sounds but true and ultimately alternative. Today the children of the 
bourgeoisie imitate the imitators and aspire to the title of honorary 
bourgeoisie, captured by a subculture all "snow", money and dolls. You 
had understood the enormous power of the media, destined to cover the 
entire surface of the planet and occupy a large part of our time. You 
couldn't have known the Internet. Digital media produce a buzz that stuns 
but they have also reopened avenues that you thought were closed 
forever. Through the Internet, users relive tribal experiences and psychic 
nomadism. On the Internet, on the one hand, time runs faster and faster 
and on the other it is abolished by the hum of the servers, which promises 
or perhaps threatens: nothing will be lost. 


Now we come to this little book. It is a tribute to my land, to the Po 
Valley, to its river, to the countryside squared by rows of poplars, to a 
certain inclination towards the dream of those who travel along the banks 
by bicycle, to the silence of the fields, to the remains of abandoned 
industries swallowed up by green, to the white summer skies, to the 
blinding glare of the light. As a guide I chose Pier Paolo Pasolini. He is 
“my” Pasolini. The young Pasolini, or rather very young, the Pasolini who, 
like his legend Arthur Rimbaud, immediately gave the best of himself. This 
book is also a collection of journeys aboard my car in search of the 
countless traces left by Pier Paolo. If you retrace the stages, as I did, you 
will realize that Pasolini's "explorations" are not at all random. There 
follow some foggy roads and the world that overlooks them: humble but 
touching churches, farmhouses grandiose in their poverty, villages with an 
identity threatened by the nearby Milanese metropolis. A marginal world, 
overlooking the fields but now one step away from the big expanding city. 

When Pasolini was murdered, he was struggling with the novel 
Petrolio in which one feels the need, expressed without mincing words, to 
take a step forward from the ideological divisions of the twentieth 
century. The language needed to be rethought and updated: the word 
“fascist” described the old world, condemned to death. Meanwhile we can 
see what our civilization has been for centuries and centuries thanks to 
the splendid poems in a neo-Latin language, Friulian, "invented", a still 
virgin language, close to the things it wants to express. We must not be 
naive: this ancestral world "reacts" to the sensitivity of a great poet, 
capable of capturing the eternal flow of time in a humble canal. Casarsa is 
enchanted because Pasolini's genius makes it so. The best of youth, the 
sum of poems in Friulian, draws a world in radical opposition to 
contemporaneity. We often hear people talk inappropriately about 
diversity: here, this is the shocking diversity of Pasolini. Knowing that, to 
remain human, even in well-being, we must look back so as not to be 
duped by the false myths of development, which is very different from 
progress. 

And now let's get started. Lecce, 21 October 1975. Pier Paolo Pasolini 
debates with a group of teachers in the library of the Palmieri classical 
high school. In addition to the teachers invited by the ministry, numerous 
students were also present, who participated freely. The title (Volgar' 


eloquio) was indicated by Pasolini himself. Two weeks left until the 
writer's murder. Pier Paolo Pasolini is the most prominent intellectual in 
Italy. His articles in the Corriere della Sera regularly open a debate. 
Pasolini sits down and starts talking. He reads the verses, they are the 
ending of a drama, Beast of style. Surprise. Pasolini invites a young fascist 
to found a "sublime right", free of violence, ignorance, vulgarity and 
bigotry. A right that loves tradition, life and order. A right capable of 
listening to the "lalia" (the mother tongue, the dialect) that "arises from the 
depths of the middays, / between dry hedges, / in the Markets - in the Fori 
Boari / in the Stations - between Barns and Churches". The sequel is even 
more surprising. At the beginning of the sixties, says Pasolini, Italy still 
had a pluralistic culture, that is, first of all Roman, Friulian, Venetian, 
Lombard, Piedmontese. “Italian culture” was “a true abstraction” imposed 
from above, “by the Piedmontese with Unity”. The same goes for the 
literary language: the illustrious Florentine was imposed because it had a 
rich tradition, "which literary tradition has nothing to do with the spoken 
language". What little survives of the ancient "pluralistic culture" is 
condemned to extinction. “The real problem today is not so much the fact 
that there is linguistic and cultural pluralism; the real problem today is 
that this linguistic and cultural pluralism tends to be destroyed and 
homogenized through that genocide that Marx talks about, and which is 
carried out by consumerist civilization, which has a great instrument of 
diffusion which is the TV and also the school in last times." Among other 
things, the imposed Italian is no longer the noble Florentine but the 
bureaucratic and mediocre Italian spread, in fact, by television and 
adopted by schools. And here comes the most unexpected of thrusts: “The 
teaching or protection of the dialect has either become a matter of 
traditionalism, of conservatism (which I consider perfectly healthy, for the 
reasons that a ‘sublime right’ exists) or it should become profoundly 
revolutionary (something like the defense of one's own language for the 
Basque country, or for the Irish), must reach the limit of separatism, which 
would be an extremely healthy struggle, because this fight for separatism 
is nothing other than the defense of that cultural pluralism , which is the 
reality of a culture.” This speech sounds strange, we are used to hearing 
another Pasolini speak, the "corsair" one, but there is nothing new. 
Perhaps few in the room remember or know Pasolini's origins. The public 


intellectual, "Pasolini", gave the floor to Pier Paolo and went back through 
his artistic and political biography. So let's go look for the young Pasolini 
on board my Cinquecento. We will make five trips. First of all in Pasolini's 
Little Homelands: Cremona, Bologna and Casarsa. Then there will be a 
finale in Mantua followed by an appendix in the towns of Bassa where the 
provinces of Pavia, Lodi and Milan meet. Let's go. 


Cremona, 1933-1935 


When I open the window at home, I see the corner of the public garden, 
the most popular part, towards the Duomo, where Pier Paolo Pasolini, a 
student at the Daniele Manin state high school, stayed until late afternoon. 
“We were the last, just before dinner, still thirsty for that unparalleled 
pleasure that being at the Gardens gave us” (Operetta marina, p. 137). 
Pasolini looked with suspicion mixed with curiosity at the fake but 
sheltered mounds there at the end of the park "home to groups of boys in 
the phase of sedentary, vicious, illicit play, as it can be for impubious 
provincial students, that is, not without a certain grace that accentuates its 
sinfulness” (Operetta marina, p. 137). It is the place where generations of 
Cremonese have gone and still go to make out and smoke weed. One thing 
does not exclude the other. For a while it was Drugland, heavy stuff was 
going around. Then the drug addicts vanished as they had come and the 
couples returned. In Cremona, everything repeats itself the same, it's a 
delicious torment. Pasolini says that the center of the "overworld of the 
Gardens, among the small trees, the curved lanterns and the small rocks of 
the kiosk" (Operetta marina, p. 138) was a little girl called Silvia, who 
arrived on tiptoe, often with two classmates, "a clay idol, but very tender, 
at least to look at" (Operetta marina, p. 138) with long, brown hair and 
black eyes. Silvia's presence interrupted the games and started the chases 
on the hills. Sometimes, Silvia would escape beyond the clandestine corner 
of the park and slip into the small adjoining streets. Those reddish alleys 
are a mysterious place for little Pasolini and cast in his heart "a penumbra 
of unexpressed, future pain" (Operetta marina, p. 139). They are the streets 
that lead from Piazza Roma to the Old Hospital and yes, they are 
mysterious streets, alleys with red roofs, motionless, hidden by the fog or 
unreal in the sunlight, the only signs of life are the parked cars and on 


Sundays the songs that they rise from the chapel of the church of the 
serving nuns, closed to the faithful. Up to the abandoned buildings of the 
old hospital, there is silence broken only by an ancient tavern, frequented 
by Cremonese, any tourist is welcomed with ironic distrust by the 
customers, glass in hand, average age sixty years. There you watch the 
matches, eating like in the Middle Ages, so good. Everyone knows each 
other, there is no need to make telephone appointments, you are sure to 
meet the usual faces. In the province it is impossible to feel loneliness, the 
security is comforting but can also lower the pressure in the soul. 

Pasolini's childhood ends in Cremona. He begins adolescence, with his 
turmoil. Pier Paolo enrolled in the Manin high school on 8 January 1933. 
He attended for two and a half years, until June 1935. Born on 5 March 
1922, when he arrived in the city, Pasolini was not yet eleven years old. He 
will leave when he turns thirteen. The new student immediately stands 
out for his scholastic merits (literature, mathematics, religion, English). In 
1932-1933 he entered the honor roll in third place. Ditto in 1933-1934, 
second place. In 1934-1935, in III A, first place. 

His classmates, especially Orsetto De Carolis and Stefano Uggeri, 
neighbors, engineer and doctor respectively, remember a closed and 
reserved Pasolini. He enters the classroom dressed in an emerald green 
jacket with gold buttons. He sits at the desk and remains still for the 
duration of the lessons, with his arms crossed over his chest. He doesn't 
take notes but pays maximum attention. He is proud of his grades. In Via 
degli Amori, a collection of poems published posthumously but dating 
back to around 1946, Pasolini recalls the sweetness of idleness after having 
obtained excellent results in his report card. Holiday is the time for 
daydreams. The poem is precisely entitled I Vows (In Cremona in 1934): 
“Idle, thirteen years old, with my heart / stirred by the sweet sound / of 
my vows, and in the dusty ray / that streaks the twilight, the gold / of the 
holidays shines .” Only the mother's smile has the power to hold back for a 
moment the imagination of the little boy "already lost in the unbearable 
blue / of the Sahara and the Congo". Outside school, his father Carlo 
Alberto, a soldier in uniform, awaits him: black cloak, hat, saber and an 
aura of impenetrable severity. He never hugs Pier Paolo in the presence of 
his companions. 


Here, father Carlo and mother Susanna. The clash with the first and the 
meeting with the second form the character of Pier Paolo. Little Pasolini 
observes his parents. Susanna is all love, understanding and anxiety. A 
safe haven, even too much so, which she invites us to settle into 
certainties. Carlo is conformist, bourgeois, authoritarian, owner, perhaps 
unwillingly, perhaps out of desperation as an aristocrat fallen into 
poverty, of a "rhetorical life", that rhetorical life to which Pasolini will 
soon contrast the myth of popular and authentic Friuli. The Friulian 
language is the opposite of bureaucratic and hypocritical Italian, symbol 
of the church and the repressive state. In short, it is the opposite of the 
Italian his father speaks in the barracks. 

By the way, how much fascist centralism did Pier Paolo absorb in the 
Cremona of Roberto Farinacci, the hierarch who lived in the so-called 
Palazzo dell'Adriatica, fifty meters from the Manin, two hundred meters 
from the Pasolini house? For the city it was a period of "very fascist" 
constructions variously appreciated by the inhabitants, some of which 
were not ugly at all. The period is fiery. In 1932 Filippo Turati died. In 1933 
Adolf Hitler takes power. In 1935 Benito Mussolini announced the start of 
the war in Ethiopia. Cremona experiences the most disparate 
contradictions. A placid agricultural centre, it became the seat of 
intransigent fascism. Farinacci is a revolutionary but presents himself as a 
guardian of tradition. A railwayman who became a famous lawyer, with a 
little help from the party, he entrusted the cultural pages of the fascist 
regime, his daily newspaper, to Julius Evola, who made it a case to be 
studied (and studied by Marco Tarchi). The consensus is massive. Farinacci 
finds a balance with the prefect Francesco Rossi, avoids conflict with the 
unions and relies on an oligarchy that proclaims itself heir of Leonida 
Bissolati, therefore reformist. The harmony between the fascist party, the 
state and local elites allows Cremona to avoid the power war that rages in 
many municipalities. The main opponent is Bishop Giovanni Cazzani, 
incapable of sensational gestures but unshakable, protector of Don Primo 
Mazzolari, and of many others less famous, opposed and exploited by the 
fascist regime, who transforms, with skillful editing work, a courageous 
speech against the racial laws in an ode to Mussolini's choices. The 
incident, which has appeared in the pages of many historians in the 
propaganda version, does not affect the moral authority of Cazzani, who 


remains a point of reference even in the difficult years of the Republic of 
Salo. He is considered, today, one of the few bishops independent of the 
Regime. Then there is another aspect. The city is fascist but it is also too 
Catholic not to understand that something is not right. Furthermore, the 
quiet irony, the main trait of the population, is a powerful antidote against 
the Regime's delusions of grandeur, the continuous rallies, the displays of 
rhetoric. The biography of a certain Ugo Tognazzi is instructive. Years 
later, one of his shows to finance the purchase of republican machine guns 
will infuriate Ras Farinacci: suspected insubordination and certain 
(indolent) sarcasm. This is the air that the young Pasolini breathes. 

In Cremona, Pasolini discovers the differences in social class and takes 
the side of the stronger, blaming Giuseppe Pontiroli for his father's 
humble job as a postman. The friend is a few years older, attends master's 
degrees and seems to take pleasure in ruining childish games in which, 
apparently, he willingly participates. If Pasolini dreams, Pontiroli is there 
to pinch him. In the hut that Pasolini and friends built on the banks of the 
Po to better fantasize about boardings and wars with swords that smell of 
elderberry, disturbing writings, threats and insults appear. It is Pontiroli, 
according to Pasolini, who, being able to stay out longer, when his friends 
return home, sabotages the fort that he helped to build. Age issue or 
expression of social resentment? Both things, Pasolini concluded 
retrospectively, dedicating significant pages to Pontiroli. In Via degli 
Amori, we find The scented snow (In Cremona in '34) which goes like this: 
"Here the avenue ends, there the Baldesio reddens / and, behind, the great 
Po / drags the blond sky into its mirrors." Pasolini is enchanted by the 
snow that reaches the river in front of the Canottieri Baldesio. The 
imagination ignites: “either lives in Antarctica, or violated / soil of Asia” 
Pasolini is not alone: “(A friend is with me / who along the way I 
humiliated / by humiliating his father).’ Pontiroli, however, will not sit 
idle, having become a professor, he will take on the role of inspector of the 
Archaeological Superintendence of Lombardy. 

Pasolini lived in via It is a house "hard and shiny like metal" (Operetta 
marina, p. 138). In the arcades below, in Pier Paolo's time, there was a 
grocery store, today there is a café. Eternal city scene, which we can also 
imagine at Pasolini's house. Where are you going Pier Paolo? In the 
center. We are downtown. Yes, I mean at the Duomo. We have it in front 


of us. Alright’. Pasolini, like generations of Cremonese before and after 
him, willingly escaped "to the Po": the river is at the gates of the city, 
which can be crossed in ten minutes by bicycle. His mother, like all 
Cremonese mothers, will have said: Pier Paolo goes wherever you like, but 
not to Po. Of course, mother. After a quarter of an hour he dived into the 
clear, fresh and sweet waters. Obviously his mother was right: bathing in 
the Po is nonsense, now more than then, when it was (almost) customary, 
at least near the shore. Obviously, for this reason, there is no teenager 
who does not have his baptism among the whirlpools, perhaps falling 
from a poorly mastered hole. It is our entry into society. For Pasolini, the 
river was "his sea". Perhaps he hadn't been to the real sea yet. This is why 
his Cremonese memories of him are the material of Operetta marina, 
which was originally supposed to be the section of a Romance on the sea, 
the fragments of which can today be read in the posthumous collection 
Romans. In front of the Po he dreamed. In those months he went from 
Salgari to Homer, he read the Lusiads of Camées, Giosué Carducci. He 
hung out with the Del Re brothers, the sons of Professor Bozzetti and 
Giuseppe Pontiroli. Cesare Bozzetti will become a great philologist in 
Pavia, a bowls champion, an expert navigator of the Po, especially in the 
Venetian style, the most difficult, which no one practices today, also 
because the current is stronger than it used to be. In 1992 I went to his 
office, at the Faculty of Letters, to ask for my degree thesis. “She is from 
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my city, I recognize her, I saw her in Po, Canottieri Bissolati.” “Indeed, you 
are right, professor” “Are you the son of Lucilius or Marius?” “By 
Lucilius.’ “Well, say hello. Let's start." The river seems almost far from the 
city. Five centuries ago, it flowed near the Cathedral, you can see it in 
many engravings, which is why the city, on that side, suddenly ends in the 
fields. The bed moved away, slid south. Yet everything still happens along 
the Po. For Pasolini, the river is the myth, with "lightnings of senseless joy 
in discovering a bank, a bank, more deserted and distant from the others" 
(Operetta marina, p. 141). A Bruegel, and not a Lombard painter, seems to 
have painted "one by one the greenish leaves, against the plots of arable 
land and the bright floodplain meadows" (Operetta marina, p. 140). It is the 
countryside, literally one step away from the city. It is the place of 
yearning, suspended between water and land, dream and reality, fantasy 
and concreteness. Here the lives of the people of Cremona are ruined or 


made. There are those who get lost in the labyrinth of daydreams and are 
no longer able to return to Earth. There are those who return to the city 
refreshed by meditation, with their ideas finally clear. Coming from the 
Duomo, just past the Ponchielli theatre, where the avenue leading to the 
Po begins, the air suddenly changes, "the smell of the first herbs, mixed 
with water, fermented in the sun hits that of the stones and plasters 
peeled off in their urban nobility” (Operetta marina, p. 141). You are 
walking on water, it doesn't seem like it, but it becomes evident when the 
river rises and the water comes out hundreds of meters away, at the gates 
of the centre, filtering through the asphalt. Cremona, you float on an 
underground lake. Fear death by water. 

At the time, the river had a few more colors. The cranes broke the rows 
of poplars, the gravel was extracted, the quarry, semi-deserted, remained 
clearly visible until the nineties, with the mountains of stones and dust 
ready to become turbines at the first gust of wind. There was river traffic, 
the boats had a red stripe, and this too will be visible, less and less, until 
the eighties. Between the Po and the main embankment, wedged between 
one poplar grove and another, until a few years ago there was a row of 
illegal houses. It was a meeting place for fishermen, including poachers, 
hunters, poachers, petty thieves and whores. The kingdom of the "light", 
the small crime with a heart, ruthless only out of necessity. The Pier Paolo 
of 1933 cannot know it, but four years earlier, in Cremona, the poet of the 
"light", Danilo Montaldi, was born. An exceptional writer, he could not fail 
to attract the attention of Pier Paolo of the fifties and sixties, who would 
find in his hands the Autobiographies of Light, a masterpiece born as a 
sociological document of a finite world and becoming a true work of art. 
Montaldi records the voices of the last protagonists of the "leggera", then 
transcribes but in reality writes, inventing a Po Valley language capable of 
being (almost) understandable throughout the valley, from Cremona to the 
Po delta. An operation as ingenious as it is well-founded: the “leggera” 
trafficked along the river and therefore used a jargon known to both the 
Cremonese and the Venetians. Montaldi puts all his immense talent into 
making this language approachable even by "foreigners" from the rest of 
Italy, without however betraying it. There are many characteristics that 
bring Montaldi closer to Pasolini: the research on the "language" (Po 
Valley or Friulian), the desperate request for authenticity, the failed from 


the start, and therefore noble, attempt to save a poor but better world than 
the squalid one of the bourgeoisie . Pasolini not only immediately noticed 
Montaldi but wrote about him on several occasions. On 15 March 1962, in 
the magazine Vie Nuovi, we read the first mention in the column of 
dialogues with readers. It is not enough. The following week, the 
Autobiographies of Light takes up all the space, and Pasolini repeatedly 
hits the mark. First of all the literary value: the autobiographies contain 
"memorable passages of poetry" and are testimony to "a real stylistic 
revolution". Montaldi creates outside the canon because there is no canon, 
there is no tradition on which the inventors of stornelli, funeral songs and 
villotte can count. No, this is a genre unknown to popular culture. Pasolini 
observes that "the recorder doesn't seem to have anything to do with it’, 
autobiographies are a "stylistic operation". But they also have an 
enormous cultural and political value, because they give voice to the 
outcasts, and never mind if the topic doesn't excite "bourgeois or 
communist intellectuals" with their smirk "of boredom and compassion". 
The lower strata of society are no less significant than the upper ones and 
the spirit of History blows strongly in the words of the "subproletarian 
memoirists" with the "solid arguments of a very lucid and concrete 
poetry". Well, it's not a bad review. Furthermore, it was perhaps not the 
first time that Pasolini crossed paths with Montaldi. In fact, the 
Autobiographies were partly anticipated in Nuovi Argomenti: Vita di 
Teuta came out in issue 23-24 (November 1956-February 1957), Vita di 
Luigi Rizzi closed issue 41 (November-December 1959). 

Let's go back to 1933. Leaving behind the Canottieri Baldesio and other 
"sites invaded by civilization, those outposts just built and already in 
ruins, despite the fresh paint of the chalet and the boats lined up on the 
sand, despite the iron framework of the bridge between whose pillars the 
river became scary” (Operetta marina, p. 143) Pasolini and friends hide in 
the woods, overlooked by the farmers and day trippers on Sunday 
afternoon. There, in the semi-darkness broken by spots of blinding light, 
reality transforms into fantasy to explode into legend when you reach the 
river. The imagination no longer has banks and becomes impetuous: “The 
Po, barely contained between the very distant banks, flowed on our right 
with brutal ardor, dragged by its internal yellowish, dizzying light, to 
rotate its boundless surface towards the horizon; it marched, boiling, 


along the strips of sand that emerged under the slopes, and the rags of 
aquatic grass, filthy, disheveled, as if flattened by the animalistic 
hesitations, by the regurgitations of the current, instead it swelled, it rose 
almost above its level, in the center , where he could go wild in the backlit 
mirrors further out to sea" (Operetta marina, p. 144). This step always 
amazes. The river, seen from the shore, is leaden, even on bright days. Put 
on a mask and immerse your head. Then put your hand in front of your 
face. You won't see the hand. On the other hand, you will admire the 
"inner yellowish glow" of the turbid sandy water, which absorbs the sun's 
rays. Pier Paolo, you knew the secrets of the river. In the face of the 
current, fantasy claims exclusive dominion: "Overwhelmed by space and 
perfume, and by the commitment to realize fantasies that these dilated 
until they became uncontainable, nothing existed of me except my 
internal world, but turned upside down to be inflamed by the sun 
accomplice of her orgasms” (Operetta marina, p. 149). 

Even the roofs, seen from the terrace of via It is a sea of shipowners, 
not pirates, where the lighthouse of the city's symbolic tower, the 
Torrazzo, stands out. It is the Russian-Chinese war that imposes this 
turning point on daydreams. It broke out in January 1934, Pier Paolo 
learned about it through photographs glimpsed in a copy of his neighbors' 
Domenica del Corriere. The roofs... Climb to the top of the Torrazzo and 
look around: from above, the city is a drop of blood embedded in the green 
of the fields and protected by the almost black blue of the river. In 1947, 
Pasolini responded from Casarsa to a letter from the philologist 
Gianfranco Contini, who was in Cremona at that time: “You are in 
Cremona! But doesn't he know that this fact not only ‘hits me square in 
the chest' but devastates me? And what's more, the roofs, the very ones 
that I saw for three years (from ten to thirteen) from the terrace of the 
house in via XX Settembre where I was the old man of the last years of 
puberty." The mistake in indicating one's old address, which is actually via 
XI February, is surprising. He is surprising but not that much: the streets 
are adjacent, both descend from the Duomo towards Porta Romana, and it 
is not uncommon to confuse them when speaking. Pasolini is thrilled at 
the thought that his friend and mentor is "in the only place of my time not 
yet deconsecrated". The memory is a river in flood: “Corso Campi, the 
public gardens, the 'Baldesio', the 'Ponchielli’, here is another illness, to 


which its presence gives that kind of happiness with which those places 
reappear in my dreams ”” Pasolini will tell Dacia Maraini in an interview 
later published in And you who were you? (1973) that the days preceding 
the summer of 1934 were "among the most beautiful and glorious" of his 
life. 

Despite having stayed in the city for three years, Pasolini understood 
Cremona. I have proof of it. Pasolini says he was welcomed like a 
foreigner and was gradually mesmerized by the architecture which has 
nothing special, is not too humble but not too aristocratic either. Yet, 
perhaps for this very reason, they get under your skin: they don't seek you 
out and they don't reject you. They let you decide. If you choose to be part 
of their history, you risk being bewitched and no longer wanting to go 
beyond the confines of the ancient walls. It is the beauty of the province 
and also its tragedy. Having reached his second spring in the city, Pasolini 
felt "an already definitively friendly echo, which, as if once and for all, 
imprinted its character on the corner neighborhood gathered behind the 
Duomo, on the entire city, home to an existence that filled it like its very 
air, silent, white, domestic, without contours” (Operetta marina, p. 150). 
Sensitivity to the dialect heard by neighbors is a significant part of feeling 
at home in "that Cremona that has become my homeland" (Operetta 
marina, p. 151). The small courtyard of the Cavalli house, the neighbors in 
fact, apparently insignificant, becomes a symbol of the entire Po Valley 
province. It is a courtyard uncertain whether to be petty-bourgeois or 
petit-patrician at the time of the Napoleonic campaigns, then a Manzonian 
courtyard convinced of being at the centre, there on the outskirts, of 
Catholic society, then an Italian courtyard, but in the 1930s already old of 
a an increasingly vulgar national affair, marching towards a brutal 
modernity of battleships and not junks or pushboats, marching towards 
the end of a civilisation, which evaporates in the quiet of a sultry 
afternoon. Pasolini never uses the word “Patria” by chance, almost always 
accompanied by “Piccola”. The Small Homelands, like Cremona, like 
Casarsa, always have a profound existential, cultural and _ political 
meaning for Pasolini. The Small Homelands are the truth of life, language 
and social relationships. 

When he takes leave of the city, Pasolini solemnly vows to remain "a 
patriot" forever. Citizen Pier Paolo, you looked inside our hearts. 


Bologna, 1937-1942 


In 1937 the Pasolini family settled in Bologna, in via Nosadella 48, near 
Porta Saragozza. Popular but elegant neighborhood in the historic center. 
Definition also valid for the house in via Borgonuovo 4 where Pier Paolo 
was born on 5 March 1922. The two streets are similar. Long but narrow 
like alleys, with porches and houses in warm colors with all shades of red, 
orange, yellow. More Bolognese than that... Pasolini attended the Luigi 
Galvani state gymnasium. The children of the rich go to tennis lessons. 
Pasolini loves football. He goes to play, together with the boys and the 
bricklayers, on the Caprara meadows, towards Borgo Panigale, in a 
suburban field, a field in the Bassa, therefore, we can imagine, immersed 
in the fog, with the bottom frozen until the early afternoon. Pier Paolo's 
passions are lasting. Football exploded in Bologna: "I played for six or 
seven hours in a row, uninterruptedly: right wing, then, and my friends, a 
few years later, would call me the 'Stukas': a sweet, sinister memory [...] It 
comes to me almost a lump in my throat, if I think about it” (Il Caos 
column, in the weekly I] Tempo, 4 January 1969). Rivers enchant him, even 
the Rhine: “I continued to go to the Rhine, blander and whiter than ever, 
and I spent one of the longest afternoons of my life there. A bell rang 
(while I was lying on the warm beach) whose mildly labored tolling came 
from the direction of my left knee, from nebulous and almost Cimmerian 
hills" (letter to Luciano Serra, July 1942). They all support Bologna. If you 
think it's an infatuation, you're wrong. Pier Paolo's idol is Amedeo Biavati, 
the driving force behind Bologna who won four championships in six 
years. Pasolini on the pitch tried to emulate Biavati's double step (yes, this 
spectacular type of dribbling, humiliating for the defender who suffers it, 
was not invented by Cristiano Ronaldo). In 1975, Pasolini played a match 
against the old glories of Bologna and Biavati also took the field. Pasolini 


went to the locker room to ask his football legend for an autograph. The 
love for Bologna was very intense. In 1964, Pasolini's crew, which was 
filming Comizi d'amore, cinema-verité as it was called at the time, raided 
Bologna training. Giacomo Bulgarelli answered the director's provocative 
questions. Pasolini was so impressed that he wanted to cast Bulgarelli in a 
film. Producer Alfredo Bini: “Sorry Pier Paolo but what do we need a left 
midfielder for?” Pasolini: “It's always convenient to have a genius on set.” 

La Bassa is a bike trip. These are years of debauchery. It's 100 
kilometers to visit Franco Farolfi, who has moved to Parma. In 1940 he 
went from Bologna to Venice, for the Art Biennale: 154 kilometres. Then 
from the lagoon to San Vito di Cadore, 146 kilometers, in solitude. Finally 
from the Dolomites to Casarsa, 130 kilometres. 

The Pasolini student excels. He is admitted one year early to graduate 
school. He studies at the Galvani high school, as we have already 
mentioned: “he was very important for me. It was an institute of secular 
tradition and all my teachers were lay, so in the end religion as they 
taught me at school had very little influence on me” (Pasolini on Pasolini, 
p. 29). In the autumn of 1939 he entered the university, faculty of Letters, 
in the building in via Luigi Zamboni, almost under the Towers. Apparently 
little changes. He still plays football. He is captain of the Letters team, 
which he leads to a mediocre fourth place (out of six) in the 1941 
university tournament, blaming it on bad luck (letter to Franco Farolfi, 
spring 1941). Some biographers, however, maintain that Pasolini led the 
team to victory. Difficult unless it's two different tournaments. Certainly 
in July of the same year, in a letter to his Bolognese friends, he wrote that 
he had played an excellent match in Casarsa. Result: 4 to 0 for Azzano 
Veneto's opponents. The usual bad luck? He trains in the Virtus gym, in 
the headquarters of the Italian Youth of the Littorio and the Fascist 
University Group. He is a sportsman: he dedicates himself to basketball 
and continually plans to go skiing in Cadore. 

Before continuing, let's put a few more flags on the map of Pasolini's 
Bologna. The San Pietro café, a meeting point for writers and artists, in 
particular Alfonso Gatto and Giorgio Morandi, was in via Indipendenza. 
There is no more. In front of the bar, there was another mythical place, the 
Imperial cinema. Gone. Biographers mention the “Dalla Corinna” tavern, 
in via delle Belle Arti. After a tasty research, I would say that it should 


rather be the current tavern Il Moretto, in via San Mamolo. It is just 
outside the city centre, far from Via delle Belle Arti, far away so to speak, 
in the center of Bologna not a single child is lost. The place changed hands 
and also changed its name but the "historical" managers were Delio 
Gandolfi (in the cellar) and his wife Corinna (in the tagliatelle). 
Customers: workers and office workers in the morning; in the evening 
students and professors united in the fight against ragu stains. In case I'm 
wrong, I'm available at any time to repeat the food and wine itinerary. In 
the sixties, however, it was still a meeting point, Francesco Guccini often 
went there. And the culture? Pasolini ordered new products from the 
Cappelli bookshop, in via Farini. It closed not many years ago. Naturally 
he frequented the Mario Landi antiquarian bookshop which published 
Poesie a Casarsa. It was in Piazza San Domenico. In its place there is now 
the Opera San Domenico. It is the building at number 5. The bookshop 
was inside and overlooked the adjacent basilica of the saint. The stalls of 
the Nanni bookshop at the Portico della Morte, in via de’ Musei, were a 
fixed destination. He began attending them when he was fifteen: "Until 
then I had only read adventure books (in Cremona, where I lived for three 
years): then suddenly I fell into Dostoevsky's The Idiot, and then Tolstoy: 
and then the tragedies of Shakespeare. Only a year or two later I 
discovered contemporary poetry, thanks to a young professor of mine, a 
poet himself, Mario Rinaldi [actually Antonio, Editor's note]. And then I 
read Montale's The Opportunities and Ungaretti's Sentimento del Tempo: 
which were revelation number two" (Dialogues with Pasolini column, in 
Vie Nuove, 16 July 1960). The last time I was there I bought, for a handful 
of doubloons, the disputed posthumous diary of Eugenio Montale. 

Let's not digress too much. Bologna is a fundamental stop. In high 
school, the professor and poet Antonio Rinaldi, in a substitute hour, read 
Arthur Rimbaud's The Drunken Boat. It is a shock and an episode on 
which Pasolini built an autobiographical legend too beautiful to ruin with 
the truth. Pasolini will say that he understood the existence of an 
unknown universe, beyond the regime's propaganda, at that very moment, 
in front of Rimbaud's drunken substitute. In reality it was a much slower 
process. 

In 1938 there is the indelible shame of the racial laws. On May 22, 
fascist Italy and Nazi Germany signed the Pact of Steel. On September 1, 


1939, Germany invades Poland. In May 1940, Holland and Belgium 
surrendered. Dunkirk falls on June 4th. Third Reich troops march on Paris. 
Mussolini thinks it's time to win alongside Hitler. Italy declares war on 
France. It is June 10, 1940. 

As a boy, the Pier Paolo of his Bolognese years is still childish and 
perhaps busy disguising his eros, especially to himself. Let's read this 
letter sent to Franco Farolfi in the winter of 1941: “At the first moment of 
good humor and idleness I already have a boarding plan ready: I approach 
her (any pretty girl), greet her by taking off my hat and I put it under her 
mouth telling her ‘spit in it': naturally she doesn't spit in it and I thank her 
for the pleasure she gives me by not spitting in it. So I show that I feel 
obligated to her and that I have to reciprocate her pleasure, and I make the 
gesture of stepping on her foot, but at the last moment I don't step on it. 
'Now we are friends, I will tell you, because those who exchange 
kindnesses and pleasures are friends’ And so we will walk along the 
avenues singing and whispering words of love." As a student, Pier Paolo is 
instead perceptive. The university is mediocre and sleepily fascist. Pasolini 
complains, at times he says he is disgusted. He does not appreciate 
erudition as an end in itself. Regarding a laborious bibliographical 
research on Torquato Tasso, he writes in the letter to Farolfi just cited: 
"This is the classic university work, done out of a pure sense of rhetoric 
and erudition, which I abhor and which I will stamp out, with an act of 
courage, on the face himself to Professor Calcaterra." However, in the city, 
at the artistic high school, now named after Francesco Arcangeli, the poet 
Alfonso Gatto, one of the main voices of the new trends, teaches. 
Hermeticism is in vogue: it offers an escape into the personal, the only 
place where the Regime cannot reach, but its value as resistance to fascism 
remains doubtful. Sitting in the library, lost in study, Pasolini can almost 
convince himself of the non-existence of the real world. Even if he doesn't 
mind an exploratory trip to the city's brothels in the company of "Paria" 
(Ermes Parini, who will die as a soldier in Russia). With Luciano Serra, 
Roberto Roversi and Francesco Leonetti, at the Margherita gardens, he 
founded a magazine that would never come out: Eredi. Heirs of classical 
poetry, of tradition, filtered by the sensitivity of Ungaretti, Montale, 
Sereni. Heirs of a world that is headed towards the end in a catastrophic 
fire. While the four are discussing, sitting on a bench, a gentleman passes 


by on a bicycle, who without stopping shouts to the boys: "Hitler has 
invaded Russia.” It is June 22, 1941. 

In Bologna, Roberto Longhi holds the monographic course Fatti di 
Masolino e Masaccio, which leaves an indelible mark: it will emerge 
forcefully in Pier Paolo's cinema: “Slides were in fact projected on the 
screen [...]. Cinema acted, albeit as a mere projection of photographs. And 
it acted in the sense that a 'shot' representing a champion of the Masolini 
world - in that continuity which is precisely typical of cinema - was 
dramatically opposed to a 'shot' representing in turn a champion of the 
Masacce world" (Descriptions of descriptions, p. . 251). On purpose. 
Longhi loves cinema and travels to Paris to see Renoir's The Great Illusion 
and Charlie Chaplin's The Great Dictator. In Bologna, he instead goes to 
screenings at the Imperial cinema. Even Pasolini, who recognizes the 
master. Longhi's influence was so strong that it convinced Pier Paolo to 
launch into art criticism with an improvident attribution of a naked Mona 
Lisa to Leonardo. Pasolini asks the critic and art historian for a degree 
thesis with a letter from Casarsa, dated 12 August 1942: “I would like to 
submit for your consent a topic for my degree thesis in art history. Which 
among the many others, presents itself to me as the most suited to my 
possibilities, and, given my always probable call into the army, the short 
time etc., also the easiest, as I already possess good material around it in 
photographs, studies etc.; the topic would be: Around Leonardo's naked 
Mona Lisa.” Alternatively, Pasolini would willingly study the painter 
Pomponio Amalteo, so active in Friuli, or contemporary Italian painting in 
which he already has “a fairly in-depth, almost passionate preparation". 
Longhi's response is timely but not the best. Pasolini is invited to weigh 
his "possibilities and inclinations" as can be seen from the student's reply, 
dated 2 September. The naked Mona Lisa is rejected. Pier Paolo launches 
himself with enthusiasm on contemporary art: "After all, I was already 
sure and convinced - and also happy - that I would end up preferring the 
topic around contemporary art." Pasolini, however, must not have fully 
understood: "I am well aware of what you say about the ‘difficulty of 
critical approach’, but, educated in modern criticism, both artistic and 
literary (although, of course, far from foreign to the traditional one), it will 
be easier for me to deal with modern problems and art, rather than, in 
general, classical art. I also think that among us very young people, those 


polemical conditions which, for a long time, have been replaced by a real 
critical rigor have disappeared in relation to the generation that 
immediately preceded us." In a letter dated 15 September 1942, published 
in the volume of Pasolini's Letters, Longhi asks his assistant, Francesco 
Arcangeli, to monitor the student's moves: “You must perhaps know this 
young gentleman. What do I plan to do with it? I wouldn't want to waste 
time with a fluttering bow tie in the flowery meadows of the most 
intoxicating and inconcrete ‘modernity’. We will have to test it. That 
double name and that family smell to me of ‘aristo' frenzy and of a 
motorized ‘twentieth century' crazy person. But, you know, I'm always 
ready to change my mind." 

The draft of the thesis agreed with Longhi was lost immediately after 
the armistice (8 September 1943), during the escape from Livorno, where 
the writer, enlisted, had been stationed for a few days. Pasolini manages to 
reach Casarsa. At this point, Pier Paolo says goodbye to contemporary art, 
and asks Professor Carlo Calcaterra for a new thesis on Giovanni Pascoli. 
It is a choice to shorten time and graduate quickly, but not an improvised 
one. Pasolini feels linked to Pascoli by a "human brotherhood", as he wrote 
in a letter dated March 1944 to Calcaterra himself and knows him well 
enough to bet everything on L'etéra, from Poemi convivial, not one of 
Pascoli's best-known texts . Pier Paolo graduated on 26 November 1945 
with a thesis entitled Anthology of Pascoli's poetry. Introduction and 
comments. Speaker, Professor Carlo Calcaterra. Rating: top honors. 

Despite the rethinking of the thesis, due to contingency, the mark left 
by Longhi could not be clearer and in the post-war period it will be 
corroborated by an association which one can intuit (from the 
correspondence) is not occasional. In 1951, the critic organized the great 
Caravaggio exhibition in Milan. It is the birth or rebirth certificate of the 
Lombard painter. Longhi highlights its provocative naturalism, a further 
development of a Po Valley line that had predecessors in Milan, Bergamo, 
Brescia and Cremona. While the master was preparing the exhibition, 
Pasolini moved to Rome and began to collect the linguistic and narrative 
material that would give substance to the novels Ragazzi di vita (1955) and 
Una vita violente (1959), both set in the suburbs of the capital. It is Cesare 
Garboli, remembering Longhi on the pages of Nuovi Argomenti, who 
parallels Pasolini's Roman experience and the image of Caravaggio offered 


by Longhi: "It would seem that Pasolini was working, then, not in the 
mirror of Caravaggio, but in mirror of the 'Roman' Caravaggio. The one, to 
be clear, who pretends for Maddalena to be the poor betrayed girl, the 
loose hair drying in the sun in the little furnished room, or the one of the 
bacchi remade on torpid and sleepy tavern boys, or, finally, the one of the 
dead and swollen Virgin bare-legged, like a commoner from the 
neighborhood, to put it kindly, or a whore in her last gasps in the small 
room divided by the awning.” Caravaggio's models are "street kids". 
Pasolini will call them "boys of life". Vittorio Sgarbi pointed out some 
casual but no less astonishing similarities. The boy with the fruit basket 
has the face of Ninetto Davoli, the lute player is Franco Citti, while the 
completely naked street urchin, perhaps Cecco Boneri, the painter's boy, 
disguised with false wings as the victorious Love (Amor Vincit Omnia) has 
the Pino Pelosi's mocking smile. It is no coincidence that the first chapter 
of Ragazzi di vita was published in June 1951 in Paragone, the maestro's 
magazine. 

If desired, the analogies can continue. Both Pasolini and Caravaggio 
were born in the North, both achieved success in Rome, both were tried by 
the courts of the time, both were judged transgressive. Caravaggio was 
"unseemly", Pasolini "scandalous". Both sought the South. Caravaggio 
lived in the heart of Naples, in Malta and in Sicily. Pasolini was fascinated 
by Greece and Africa. Both found their death on a deserted beach, in 
circumstances that have never been clarified. 

Pasolini's working method is not that distant from that of Caravaggio. 
Before we see why, we need to go forward in time a little. In 1950, Pasolini 
arrived in Rome with his mother Susanna. It wasn't a normal move from 
Casarsa. It was an escape due to the scandal of a trial for obscene acts in a 
public place and corruption of minors which we will talk about again. In 
the capital, there is an uncle who offers help. After a difficult period, 
Pasolini found work just outside Rome, in Ciampino, as a teacher at the 
private Francesco Petrarca middle school, in via Appia Pignatelli. He 
remained in the chair until 1953. In the summer, Pasolini bathed in the 
Tiber, frequented the Ciriola establishment under Castel Sant'Angelo, a 
meeting place for the "life kids" who arrived from the suburbs. Pasolini 
frequents the Roman villages: Quarticciolo, Tiburtino, Pietralata, 
Primavalle. He is enchanted by the sexual freedom of the boys. He soon 


begins to take an interest in the jargon spoken by his friends and 
companions on nocturnal raids: "I have to reduce myself to a tape 
recorder... Often, if followed, I would be caught in some pizzeria in Tor 
Pignattara, in the Alessandrina, Torre Maura or Pietralata suburbs , while 
on a sheet of paper I write down idiomatic ways, slang lexicons taken first 
hand from the mouths of speakers, made to speak on purpose” (Naldini, 
Cronologia, p. XCI). Pasolini sought and found his models (including 
linguistic ones) in Roman taverns. Like Caravaggio. It's not all. When 
Roberto Longhi describes Caravaggio's way of working, he uses a 
cinematic term. The paintings are “frames”. Caravaggio frames the news 
story and ennobles it with an extraordinary light. The light of Caravaggio 
is the title of an essay by Pasolini, entirely Longian, from the first to the 
last sentence. Pasolini captures Caravaggio's perfection in the gesture of 
isolating the images and fixing them forever, as if they were immersed in a 
world made immutable by death. It is the best introduction to Pasolini's 
cinema where the bodies of the villagers, thanks to the director's frame, 
acquire a noble purity. Director Pasolini was greatly influenced by 
Longhi's lessons. From Mamma Roma (1962, dedicated to Longhi) to the 
Gospel according to Matthew (1964), passing through La ricotta (1963), 
Pasolini allowed himself to be influenced by his predilections in the 
artistic field. Masaccio is linked to the first phase, to black and white. The 
figures are enough to fill the screen, which "sacralizes" them. Here 
Pasolini takes advantage of Longhi's lesson. For the critic, Masaccio's 
figures are "intrusive" in their popular and anti-bourgeois naturalism. 
Pasolini places them to occupy the entire scene. Ricotta introduces color 
and by color Pasolini means the mannerism of Rosso Fiorentino and 
Pontormo. La ricotta tells the story of the death of an extra in the role of 
the good thief on the set of a refined director. The helper suffers ricotta 
indigestion and actually dies on the cross. Black and white is reserved for 
the "reality" of the proletarian figure. The refined color of the mannerists 
is reserved for the grandiose tableaux vivants taken from the works of 
Rosso Fiorentino and Pontormo. In Pasolini's vision, however, mannerism 
is a last gasp of "desperate vitality" in a body now on its way to death. 
Simplifying, for Longhi, it is formal values that create the history of art 
and not history that determines the artist's choices. The critic therefore 
constructs a galaxy of images that can be explored in different directions 


without too many chronological constraints (naturally this does not 
relieve the scholar of the responsibility of clarifying the historical context: 
this necessary operation, however, is not as important as the analysis of 
the relationship of the lines in the perspective space or ultimately color). If 
you prefer cinematographic language, Longhi builds a galaxy of images 
that can be assembled in different ways. And it is precisely editing that 
occupies Pasolini's reflections from the sixties onwards. Not only the 
works, as he will say regarding Teorema (film and novel), are the result of 
one of the possible montages. The very meaning of life is established by 
the montage of our memories and actions. Isn't it always said that man, at 
the point of death, sees the salient facts of his existence unfold before his 
eyes? And doesn't the unfinished novel Petrolio, based on the minimal 
unit of the note (we could say Longhi's photogram), ask the reader to 
reconstruct or even create his own montage of events, moving the notes if 
necessary? And during the creation of Petrolio, hadn't Pasolini 
experimented with the measure of the note and the fragment in the Divine 
Mimesis, Dante's rewriting which is to all intents and purposes his last 
editorial activity? In the journalistic field, things are no different, in the 
introductory note of the Scritti corsari we read that "the reconstruction" of 
the book is entrusted to the "philological fervor" of the reader: "It is he 
who must put together the fragments of a dispersed and incomplete work 
” Not only that, the reader will also have to integrate the corsair writings 
with other "material", among which the "fundamental" new Italian- 
Friulian poems (those of the New Youth) stand out. Only the assembly of 
different elements will reveal the meaning and direction of recent history. 

Thus Longhi proves himself to be the most important of Pasolini's 
masters. In 1970, upon the critic's death, he wrote this note to his wife, the 
writer Anna Banti: "The embrace with all the pain of someone who had 
Longhi as a chosen father.’ 


Casarsa, 1943-1950 


Casarsa della Delizia, province of Pordenone, is a town like there are 
thousands of others in the Bassa. As soon as you get out of the car, you 
are amazed by the humility of places and monuments, covered first with 
love and then with angry disillusionment in the span of a restless life 
which has always had, as its sentimental and moral centre, the rural world 
of Friuli, where the poet lived permanently from the end of 1942 to the 
first days of 1950. In July 1942, Susanna, Pier Paolo and her younger 
brother Guidalberto (known to all as Guido, born in 1925) spent their 
holidays in Casarsa but their mother was already planning a move in 
Friuli. Casarsa is considered a safe place to await the end of the world 
conflict. Father Carlo Alberto is not there. Having volunteered for the 
African campaign in 1940, he was captured in June 1941 and sent to a 
prison camp in Kenya. In August, Pier Paolo prepares his room according 
to the needs of a "scholar's existence". He is proud of his “chosen and 
aligned” books. He feels in communion with Casarsa: "My balcony open to 
the sky, the roofs, the courtyard, is like the pulse in which I feel the 
existence of the entire town beating." Life seems less brutal if observed 
from the balcony of her mother's house: "Everything is destined to 
undergo changes (landslides, Montale would say), but here in Casarsa 
changes do happen, but things do not betray each other, and remain 
fundamentally unchanged." The country is "ugly" and everything is "naked 
and dirty in front of me", the gray dust of the streets, the rudeness of the 
kids. And yet... “This is a new enchantment, a new dream, and a new 
mystery” (letter to Luciano Serra dated 12 August 1942). By the end of the 
year, the move to the large maternal house in via Risorgimento was 
completed. 


On the journey to Casarsa, Pasolini's words will guide us. Leaving the 
A 28 motorway, in the Cimpello area, you immediately come across an 
industrial area followed by a huge shopping centre, or rather a 
"Superstore". The rural landscape can wait... Fiume, Orcenico, San Vito, 
Castions, there is no road sign that does not refer to episodes from the 
biography of the young Pasolini. Then finally there is Casarsa. Let's start 
the visit from the churches. There is the Glisiut (the small church) of Santa 
Croce, much loved by the citizens. Among marvelous frescoes by 
Pordenone and Amalteo, we can read the votive plaque commemorating 
the passage of the Turks in Friuli in 1499. Casarsa was spared. The story 
inspired Pasolini to write a drama in the Friulian language, I Turcs tal 
Fritl (The Turks in Friuli, May 1944) with clear allusions to the German 
occupation. There is the parish church of Santa Croce e Beata Vergine del 
Rosario with the bell tower on top of which Pier Paolo and his cousin Nico 
Naldini hid to avoid Nazi raids. They remained up there for two days and 
two nights, terrified at the idea that the Germans would come up to check. 
In Versuta, near Casarsa, there is the church of Sant'Antonio Abate, with 
frescoes brought to light by Pasolini, we will see how. And the little 
church? I'll let Pasolini tell it to you: “It was very ancient, even the most 
recent benches must have been at least from the 18th century; the pile of 
holy water, which stood alone on the floor worn by the centuries, was 
instead as old as the church, that is, at least six hundred years old. 
Frescoes, by Giotto and Tolmezzo, looked with their German eyes at the 
poor people of Viluta [Versuta, out of fiction, Editor's note] who were 
singing litanies" (Atti impuri, p. 103). The complex was restored in the 
nineties. Among other interventions, a small fountain with two mouths 
was placed, which has now become a symbol of Pasolini's poetry. Made 
with stones from the Tagliamento and old bricks, it bears three 
engravings: at the top we read "Gioventu", on one mouth "Meglio", on the 
other "Nuova". We allude to both Meglio youth and New youth, Pier 
Paolo's two most important "Friulian" collections. Next to it are the houses 
where Pasolini moved when the family was forced to evacuate due to the 
bombings on the Casarsa railway junction. Not far away, in the middle of 
a prosecco vineyard, there is the Casél (toll gate), a storage room for 
agricultural tools little larger than a closet where Pier Paolo taught 
children who could no longer go to school in the surrounding villages , as 


travel has become too dangerous. When the weather was good, Pasolini 
taught on the lawn, in the shade of two large pine trees, now there is a 
pine and a fig tree. Pasolini: “When the good weather came (it was the last 
of March: I have before my eyes the peach and almond trees of the 
Spagnols holding up their scarlet and whiteness against the barely visible 
green) we went to school in that toll booth between the fields of which I 
have already talked about. It was very small and you could barely fit in: 
but we often went out onto the lawn and sat under the two enormous pine 
trees touched by the wind. Now, everything about that season seems 
perfect to me: even the bombings” (Atti impuri, p. 29). Not far away, the 
loggia of San Giovanni, a hamlet of Casarsa, still glows red in the square. 
Three Gothic arches with Venetian style windows. The bare elegance 
enchants. Under the arches the militants hung propaganda posters. Those 
of the communists were produced by the local section of the Party. 
Secretary: Pier Paolo Pasolini. 

In Pasolini's pages, the "mythical" places are tiny ditches, with their 
groves of poplars, elderberries and acacias. The railway embankment near 
Casarsa and Versuta. The cinemas of Casarsa and San Giovanni. The large 
room of the Casarsa barracks transformed into a dance hall, the stage in 
the background, the repainted walls, the vaulted ceiling from which 
colored festoons and paper lanterns hang. The Boscat farmhouse, near San 
Giovanni, where there is no electricity yet. The football pitch on the lawn 
in front of the little church of Versuta (today the road passes through it). 
The dances of Ligugnana where Pasolini goes regularly, even winning first 
prize once in the "samba" category. The sea can be reached by bicycle 
through the endless straights of the Bassa which opens up enormously 
beyond Concordia, ending in the hinterland of Caorle, twenty marshy 
kilometers around the Livenza river. The mountains are Mount Cavallo 
and Mount Nero but also the Cadore Dolomites, loved by Pier Paolo, 
especially the peaks around Cortina and San Vito. The water is the 
Tagliamento, near Carbona, where the blue of the river can be reached by 
climbing over the embankment, passing the esplanade, a countryside 
cultivated with corn, alfalfa, vineyards, and then again through woods of 
acacias and poplars , until you reach the sunburnt grass that borders the 
grava, the immense limed bed of the river. Pasolini's Friulian geography 
lies entirely within the radius of fifteen to twenty square kilometers 


around Casarsa. Valvasone, San Vito al Tagliamento, Ramuscello nella 
Bassa. The Tagliamento to the east and, beyond the river, Codroipo and 
Gradisca. Orcenico, Fiume, Castions to the west, towards the Meduna 
stream and Pordenone. The more distant locations require good training: 
they are about an hour's bike ride away. 

Then there is the Colussi house, in the center of Casarsa. The maternal 
house. Casa Colussi was large, Pier Paolo's grandfather had enlarged the 
property to install a small distillery which made him a fortune as a local 
entrepreneur. Today it is home to the Pasolini Study Center, a precious 
reality. The Study Center has an ever-expanding archive: a mine to be 
studied. Let's take a tour of the house. Here we are in Pier Paolo's room, 
the furniture is still his, someone, perhaps the painter Federico De Rocco, 
has attached a wallpaper with red and blue stripes in honor of Bologna 
football. The desk reminds us that the Centre's documents have a unique 
peculiarity: for the most part they were written in the place where they 
are preserved and displayed. There are many photographs of Pasolini as a 
footballer wearing the Casarsa shirt in 1941. Pier Paolo was the founder of 
both the Societa Artistico Sportiva Juniores Casarsa (to be financed with 
cultural activities and shows) and a few years later of the Sangiovannese. 
There are other rooms that have the flavor of everyday life. They are 
spartan, for many reasons, but they suggest that the Colussi family was 
well off from an economic point of view. Petty bourgeois solidity. We go 
down to the courtyard where you can enter the Academiuta di lenga 
furlana, the Friulian language academy founded by Pasolini together with 
Cesare Bortotto, Nico Naldini, Bruno Bruni, Ovidio and Ermes Colussi, 
Fedele Ghirart, Pina Kalc, Federico De Rocco and Virgilio Tramontin. It's a 
not very large room, there will be about ten people sitting in it. It was 
added in 1947 to the Colussi house. Here we spoke the Friulian language 
but cinema evenings were also organised, with the projector pointed 
directly at the wall. When I visited it, there were Pasolini's paintings in 
view of a future exhibition. However, the Academiuta was not born here, 
it was founded on 18 February 1945 in Versuta. The association chooses, as 
its coat of arms, a tuft of humble but elegant dolcetta (ardilut in Friulian) 
with the uniform: "O cristian furlanut / plen di veca salut." The very 
beautiful drawing is by Federico De Rocco. “Cristian” is not a confessional 
reference but a reference to that ancestral world of pure language and 


uncorrupted values from which the Friulian language originates. And 
“salut”, perhaps, could be translated as “salvation”. The commemorative 
image was entrusted to the lens of a fifteen-year-old from Casarsa with a 
great future: Elio Ciol, later a photographer exhibited throughout the 
world. I ask him exactly how things went. “Pasolini told me to bring my 
camera. It was one of my first shots. They posed under the very tall trees. 
It seemed suggestive to me.” And then what did you do that day? “Pasolini 
took us to the little church of Versuta, with the onions. I took photos there 
too.” Excuse me, what does onion have to do with it? “Pier Paolo 
understood that there was something under the plaster. To clean without 
ruining the fresco, rub the wall with onion. The fresco was there, centuries 
old. Have you seen it?” Yes, I saw it, it's magnificent. On the contrary, I did 
not see the external balcony of the Colussi house. Pasolini often talks 
about it. The house was destroyed, like half of Casarsa, by the Allied air 
raid on 4 March 1945. The reconstruction did not follow "philological" 
criteria. The balcony has not been redone. To see the Casarsa of the past, 
and imagine Pasolini on a bicycle with his friends, you have to take via 
Menotti, in the Borc of Ciavég. Rustic homes with deep porches and large 
yards. In several doors there is the Colussi coat of arms, a wheel, dated 
1605. The air smells of wood burned in the fireplaces. Do you remember 
the drama I Turcs tal Friul, I Turchi in Friuli? The first act is set right here. 

And now we come to Friulian. For Pasolini, born in Bologna and globe 
trotter of Northern Italy following his military father, Friulian is the 
dialect of his mother's hometown. In the Pasolini household, Italian is a 
must. In the Colussi household, they speak a Venetian dialect with Friulian 
nuances to distinguish themselves from the farmers (who speak actual 
Friulian). For Pasolini, therefore, learning Friulian is an act of loving 
identification with the "archaic" world of Casarsa. Do you remember the 
bicycle rides in the plain around your mother's town? They are also an 
opportunity to learn Friulian from the mouths of the people met along the 
way. In Empiricismo eretico Pasolini describes the discovery of Friulian as 
an epiphany: “On a morning in the summer of 1941 I was on the external 
wooden balcony of my mother's house. The sweet and strong Friuli sun 
beat down on all that expensive rustic material. [...] on that balcony I was 
either drawing [...], or writing verses. When she rang out the word 
ROSADA. It was Livio, a boy from the neighbors across the street, the 


Socolari, who was speaking. [...] The word ROSADA was but an 
expressive tip of his oral liveliness. Certainly that word, in all the 
centuries of its use in Friuli which lies on this side of the Tagliamento, had 
never been written. It had only ever been a sound. Whatever I was doing 
that morning, painting or writing, I certainly stopped immediately. [...] 
And I immediately wrote some verses, in that Friulian dialect of the right 
of the Tagliamento, which until that moment had only been a set of 
sounds: I began first by making the word ROSADA graphic" (pp. 61-62 ). 
Rosada means “dew”. Immediately afterwards, Pasolini wrote a 
magnificent poem, Il nini muart, The dead child, and sent it to Bologna, to 
his friend Luciano Serra (letter dated "August 1941" and subsequently, 
with spelling adjustments and translation into Italian, letter dated 20 
August 1941 ): 


Sere imbarlumide, tal fosal / a cress l’aghe, na femine plene / a ciamine ’tal ciamp. // I 
remember you, Narcis, you avevis el lour / de le sere, can lis ciampanis / a sunin a muatt. 


O sweetly dazed evening, water grows in the ditch, a full female walks through the field. I 
remember you, Narcissus, you had the color of the evening, when the bells toll. 


Poems in Casarsa, written in Friulian between the summer of 1941 and 
the first months of 1942, might seem like the miracle of a poet who was 
born already mature, despite writing in a learned language. Between the 
collection at the Gabinetto Vieusseux in Florence and that of the Pasolini 
Center in Casarsa we know of numerous editions of Poesie a Casarsa, 
finally printed at the author's expense in 1942. The fourteen poems were 
printed in 300 numbered copies on laid paper and 75 on disposable paper 
hand, unnumbered and out of print. The brand is from the Mario Landi 
antiquarian bookshop in Bologna. At the Pier Paolo Pasolini Study Center 
in Casarsa, during the exhibition L'Academiuta and his "trepid desire for 
poetry". Pasolini's Friulian years edited by Piero Colussi, Patrizio De 
Mattio and Rienzo Pellegrini, we have the opportunity to see, among other 
wonders, a manuscript that testifies to Pasolini's rapid growth. On the first 
card we read “Poesiis a Ciasarse”. Under the title, Pasolini notes: “Summer 
and autumn months of the year / one thousand nine hundred and forty- 
one / Casarsa-Bologna.” The poems are in Friulian. Not all of them will be 
accepted into the final draft. Those that are too popular, such as meter and 


intonation, will be dropped. Among other documents, there is an 
interesting autograph dedication (or perhaps the transcription of a letter) 
written on a printed copy of Poesie a Casarsa, a copy intended for an 
unspecified "Professor" in whom the editors of the Letters ( Garzanti, 2021) 
identify Carlo Calcaterra. The specimen comes from a private collection 
and the exhibition was therefore a unique opportunity to admire it. 
Pasolini manifests dissatisfaction with poems in Italian, which he 
discovered to be full of aesthetic tension but empty of moral tension. The 
"clear awareness of the immaturity of my Italian poems" is accompanied 
by the reflection on the very meaning of poetry: "I hate the word as a 
research closed in itself: the suffering of verbal research is ultimately the 
suffering that every clarification or deepening of a moral position.” The 
moral position, in the poems in Italian, "did not exceed the limits of 
melancholy or a desire for poetry, reducing itself almost purely to an 
aesthetic research". A disappointment, in a moment in which the young 
writer felt "an extreme desire, I mean, to free myself from all burdens, feel 
free and infinitely alone, abandon life, its false laughter, its vile joy, and 
close myself completely in circle of my pain, which is the only true and 
proven thing about my existence. Everything else is extra, distracting...” 
The relationship between Italian and Friulian: a difficult question. Let's 
limit ourselves to a few "tastes" of the problem, to give an idea of the 
complexity of specialist studies. First some chronological points. The 
edition of Poesie a Casarsa is followed by a flurry of other "minor" 
collections. The Friulian compositions, reworked, largely merged into 
Better Youth (1954). Three years later it is the moment of commitment and 
Gramsci's Ashes (in Italian). This was followed by L'usignolo della Chiesa 
Cattolica (1958, in Italian with texts dated 1943-1949) and The religion of 
my time (in Italian, 1961). The final act is The New Youth (1975), a book in 
which Pasolini revisits his own The Best Youth with ferocious sarcasm. 
Let's steal an example from Rienzo Pellegrini: "Think of Dedica, a 
preliminary epigraph of the Friulian songbook, of which a first Italian 
draft is known, with subsequent passages to a paper Friulian, invented and 
unreal (Poesie a Casarsa), and from a paper Friulian to a verifiable and 
dialectologically sincere variety of Friulian (The Best of Youth), with the 
lacerating final counterpoint, the bitter self-parody of 1975 (The New 
Youth): a dizzying dynamic within the scope of just three verses" (Preface 


to 'Nightingale of the Catholic Church). From Italian to Friulian, therefore, 
but the opposite movement is also present, from Friulian to Italian. This is 
the case of some verses and prose poems included in the Nightingale of 
the Catholic Church (published by Longanesi in 1958 but written mainly 
in 1943-1949). Pellegrini himself in the aforementioned Preface 
photographed "the reality of 'a work in progress’, of an acute fibrillation 
well into the 1950s". The texts are fiercely corrected, switching from one 
language to another, and the very structure of the book is continually 
questioned. 

If the philologist faces a tough test, the literary historian fares no 
better. Pasolini's desk is a "work in progress" also from an ideological 
point of view. And evolution, in this field, then has significant 
repercussions on the already tormented form, especially on metrics. If 
development were linear it would (perhaps) be simpler but it isn't. We 
continue the plundering of Rienzo Pellegrini's studies: "It is important to 
insist on the detail of the chronology which, with palpable evidence, does 
not mark progressive stages: Gramsci's The Best of Youth and The Ashes 
partly overlap, although they are not in radical conflict: the Friulian 
Romancero it is part of the circle of commitment and is not incompatible 
with the popular song of Ashes. An epic without a solution of continuity, 
if not linguistic. On the other hand, The Nightingale of the Catholic 
Church is incurably dissonant which, in 1958, is wedged between The 
Ashes of Gramsci (1957) and The Religion of My Time (1961): they would 
be enough as proof (or, better, for immediate acknowledgment ) the very 
agile metric schemes, the self-referential, precious and rarefied lyricism of 
the Nightingale, compared to the more relaxed and rational ways of the 
Ashes, which do not deny autobiography, but combine it with more 
objective instances, with a programmatic ‘civil’ discourse '. The extremes 
of the Nightingale, 1943-49, are better linked (and indeed intersect 
perfectly) with the Friulian season" (Preface to the Nightingale of the 
Catholic Church). We have therefore learned that cutting the two Pasolinis 
with an axe, one resolved in passion and cyclical peasant time, the other in 
history and Marxism, risks being schematic. From a certain point onwards 
they lived together. It's a question of percentages, so to speak, not of very 
clear and distinct phases. 


In 1942, Gianfranco Contini received a package from the bookseller 
Mario Landi of Bologna, his usual supplier. It contains “a booklet printed 
under the editorial authority of Landi himself. The author Pier Paolo 
Pasolini, with an unmistakably Ravenna onomastic appearance, is 
unknown, and the linguistic guise of those Poems in Casarsa, Friulian but 
‘di ca da l'aga' (i.e. the Tagliamento), therefore an exception within the 
exception, is unknown. The smell was the irrefutable smell of poetry, in an 
unusual kind, moreover in one of those I don't know whether to say quasi- 
languages or minor languages that it was my passion and profession to 
frequent..." (Contini, Testimonianza, p. 13 ). Contini is the fundamental 
meeting of Pasolini's literary life, we are at the beginning of a long 
friendship. In 1942 Contini proposed a review of Poesie a Casarsa to 
Primato. It came out a year later and not in Primato which instead 
entrusted it to Antonio Russi. 

Contini's review will be published in the Corriere del Ticino on 24 
April 1943. And here appears for the first time the word that will often be 
associated with Pasolini's intellectual and human story: "scandal". Contini 
will write that in Poesie a Casarsa there occurs "the first accession of 
‘dialectal’ literature to the aura of today's poetry, and therefore a profound 
modification of that attribute". Again: “It is certainly enough to imagine 
his poetic world before us, to realize the scandal that it introduces into the 
annals of dialect literature.” The scandal is not only in the language 
because the dialect did not enjoy the favor of the centralist regime. 
Contini warns of another scandal, tracing the originality of the book "to 
that center of man's asceticism over his own body which creates the 
balance of the booklet". Contini grasps the urgency of achieving maturity 
and overcoming that homoerotic split which will instead be 
institutionalised, with suffering, in the following years. 

During the 1940s, Pasolini submitted his works to the master, anxiously 
awaiting the judgement. He sent him the poems in Italian (which later 
became The Nightingale of the Catholic Church, 1958), the drama The 
Chaplain, the Ciants of a Muart. After an already long correspondence, 
fate brings Pasolini to the door of the Contini house in Domodossola. We 
are in August 1946. Up to this moment, Pasolini's passion for Contini has 
been an amor de loinh, a love in the distance, or rather in absence, as 
expected in the Provencal lyric, chosen as an ironic model in the 


correspondence. Contini's welcome was affectionate. The maestro politely 
inquires about the circumstances that push Pasolini to the borders of 
Switzerland. Pleasantries over. Silence falls. Pasolini is incinerated by the 
so often longed-for presence of the man to whom he will write in a 
slightly later letter: "You have a decisive role, and precisely in my most 
secluded and presumably most jealous existence" (5 February 1947). Let's 
give the floor to Gianfranco Contini: “He came to visit me for the first 
time, if I reconstruct correctly, in '46 (long after the completely tragic 
caesura introduced into his life by the death of his brother Guido, 
massacred in the partisan war; and even then he carried dramatic 
occasion, that is, a visit to a mentally ill friend near my city). I don't think 
I have ever witnessed such a display of shyness: so much so that at a 
certain moment, to ease the burden of the conversation (we were in my 
country house), I proposed an exploration of the surrounding nature, now 
ecologically very deteriorated, but at that time still incorrupt" (Contini, 
Testimonianza, p. 13). Wise choice. The teacher understood the student's 
passion for the humble and the authentic; and such is the landscape into 
which they enter. Contini therefore leaves aside "the discussion on the 
double interpretation of morality" and that "on Rosmini's heresy" which 
must have terrified Pier Paolo as the letter to the philologist of 2 
September 1946 suggests. As the years passed, the correspondence became 
less dense and does not exclude, among other things, some small 
disagreements. A respectful trust is established between student and 
teacher. At times Pasolini allows us to glimpse his loneliness and his 
internal trouble. Contini is his only reader, Casarsa is a sweet prison, 
certain "naive youthful aspirations" (23 July 1947) could overshadow 
poetry, Pasolini feels dangerously close to "a crisis of a religious nature, 
the threat of which looms continually on the perfectly secular horizon of 
my life" (20 August 1947). Beautiful and dense is the memory-portrait of 
Gianfranco Contini. The philologist wrote in 1980: “Pasolini's substance is 
anti-Enlightenment (as is clear from the non-rationalistic, indeed 
symbolistic, hermetic, ‘passionate’ formulation of all his ideological 
writings in verse or prose). The virtues that he regrets are those, safe but 
probably condemned to death, belonging to an archaic, agricultural, 
patriarchal society. His utopia is not prospective but nostalgic. This is not 


the least dramatic aspect of an entirely dramatic existence (as it contains a 
wild desire for life, even in this retrospective side)” (Testimony, p. 15). 

As he writes and meditates on the problem of language, Pasolini begins 
to develop an increasingly evident detachment from the fascism within 
which he grew up. In 1942-1943, Pasolini collaborated with two Bolognese 
magazines: Architrave, an emanation of the GUF, and II Setaccio, an organ 
of the GIL. In August 1942, in Architrave, Pasolini published the report of 
the famous European gathering organized in Germany in June and 
concluded by a speech by Goebbels. The article, Italian culture and 
European culture in Weimar, behind its respectful tone, manifests open 
criticism of the concept of Nazi-fascist cultural propaganda. Pasolini 
writes: “The young Europeans with whom I spoke privately assured me 
that in old Europe intelligence, like freedom, is still very much alive; so 
alive that it not only mockingly and vigorously opposes the official 
tradition of propaganda organs, but also adapts, on its own account, to 
time and history with an unpredictable, but now justified, act of 
equalization or liberation.” In II Setaccio, in March 1943, Pasolini published 
Last Discourse on Intellectuals, a prudent but clear declaration of the 
artist's independence from power: "Intellectuals are being asked to adapt 
to the state of war by exercising - as I hoped above - a defined and useful 
profession, that of propaganda.” Adapting is not possible: "the defined and 
useful profession" of the writer is to create literature, not propaganda. For 
the same reason, the adventure of the Setaccio, in which Pasolini initially 
participates with great hopes, lasts the space of six issues and then ends in 
the worst way possible, closure. The Bolognese years end with a certainty: 
the cultural experience "inside" fascism is over. 

I have left for last, with a small infringement of the chronological order, 
the article that seems most important to me. On 31 December 1942, 
Filologia e morale was published on Architrave. Pasolini says he rejects 
hermeticism and seeks a new culture on which to re-found Italy. He 
identifies it "by going back to its distant and immutable origins, whereby 
ever new energies renew and protect it, as happens in nature. We will be 
able to find it by closing ourselves in for a long time, and moving in the 
narrow circle that a family life - made very dense - reserves for us, in the 
shadow of our hearth, under the leaves of our gardens, among the 
gestures, which have not changed for centuries, of naive men.” The 


foundations of the Italy of the future lie in the archaic and the immutable, 
both updated to a new sensitivity. This is the nostalgic utopia captured so 
well by Contini. 

The Italy of the present, however, is overwhelmed by history. The 
soldier Pier Paolo Pasolini risks his life even if he wears the uniform for a 
few days before the armistice (8 September 1943). Lined up by the 
Germans to be sent to a prison camp, in a moment of chaos due to a 
bombing near Livorno, he threw himself into a ditch and escaped, 
reaching Casarsa. Meanwhile, on 12 September a German commando unit 
freed Benito Mussolini, prisoner on the Gran Sasso. The Republic of Salo is 
born and civil war breaks out. The Resistance organizes itself. The bridges 
over the Tagliamento are strategic objectives for the Allies. The Casarsa 
station, too. Every day trains pass by filled with prisoner soldiers, mostly 
Italian, destined for the Austrian concentration camps. The Germans even 
requisitioned bicycles. Pier Paolo goes to the suburb of Versuta. He asks 
Mrs. Ernesta Bazzana if she has a room to rent as a "refuge" for her books. 
In October 1943, Pasolini and his mother fled to Versuta to avoid the 
bombs. They will first reside in the room rented by Pier Paolo and will 
move, after their father's return, to the Cicuto house, occupying two 
rooms. Guido instead decided to take another path, which leads to the 
Resistance. His sense of duty calls to him. He left in the spring of 1944, 
after reporting himself to the regime authorities as a "hothead". He will 
climb the mountains with a haversack full of hand grenades, a revolver 
hidden in the niche created in a dictionary and a book: the Canti Orfici by 
Dino Campana. 

While the world drowns in the vortex of total destruction, Pasolini is 
busy developing his linguistic theories on Friulian. He also does so 
through the publication (at his own expense) of a series of magazines then 
sold at the annual congresses of the Friulian Philological Society. First of 
all we have the two Stroligut of ca da l'aga from 1944, the first comes out 
in April and the second in August. Followed by Stroligut number one 
(1945) and two (1946). Finally, the Novel Notebook, number three (1947). 
An undated flyer (but after February 1945) presents the Edizioni 
dell'Academiuta in preparation. At the bottom of the leaflet, we read: "In 
Western Friuli, for the first time, some young people have collected a 
tender and precious harvest of words, which, neglected for centuries, is 


now offered to the Friulians, so that they linger to breathe in the scent 
immature and ancient of their country.’ 

Since the first issue, Stroligut has been cultural but also, indirectly, 
political. Dialet, lenga e stil expresses in a simple way the poetics (but also 
its historical reasons) that are becoming clearer month after month. The 
dialect is a virgin language and reflects reality. Dialect can become 
language through poetry. No one has ever written in the Casarsa dialect. 
Someone instead wrote in the dialect of Udine and in general in the 
dialects of the left bank of the Tagliamento: but he never aspired to true 
poetry and therefore remained within the confines of the vernacular. We 
can glimpse a first, slight political consequence, still implicit: the day will 
come when, through reflection on the language, and through Friulian 
literature, Friuli will become aware of its own history and traditions. The 
first Stroligut therefore opens with Pasolini's "programmatic" text and 
continues with short prose and poems by Versuta's pupils, "schoolchildren 
between thirteen and sixteen". Pasolini proposes a prose on dawns (Li 
Albis), a Discourse between a girl and a nightingale (Discors tra na 
fantasuta e un rosignol) and a villa (O Domenia disperada). 

The second Stroligut is of another thickness. The epigraph is by 
Frédéric Mistral, a sign that the reflection on the nature of Friulian is 
proceeding quickly. The constant comparison with Contini leads Pasolini 
to clarify the poetics of Friulian felibrism. Felibrism is a literary current 
founded by the poet Mistral, in Provence, in 1854. It claimed the cultural 
heritage of the language of Oc, the language of the medieval troubadours, 
but also made autonomist demands for Provence. “Félibre” actually means 
a poet or prose writer of the Occitan language. 

Pasolini's opening prayer (Prejera) expresses in peasant terms the hope 
that Christ will come down from the cross to save Casarsa from the 
devastation brought by foreigners. It already happened once, many 
centuries before, when the Turks, miraculously, laid waste to Friuli, 
sparing Casarsa. This is followed by Discors between Pleif and a fantat, 
Dialogue between Pieve and a young man, which recalls that distant 
event, with the help of a small historical note, in Friulian like the text. 
Then you're "little poems". The last page, signed “San Pieri” (St. Peter) is 
the stone on which Pasolini will base his literature in Friulian. The birth of 
a unique SPA is announced. It is not a joint-stock company but a phantom 


anti-Zorutian poetic society. Pieri Zurut, Pietro Zorutti, was considered 
the "father" of Friulian poetry. On an (almost) annual basis, between 1821 
and 1867, he published an almanac (Strolic) which also contained his 
verses in the Friulian language. Zorutti is bad and worse still his followers, 
who write insipid confessions about family affairs or tirades about the 
good times gone against modernity (Pasolini's example: the litanies 
against women who paint their nails). It is therefore a polemical text 
against a folkloristic and reassuring vision of poetry in dialect. 

The Stroligut of August 1945 is marked by the number one: it is a new 
beginning in the name of the Academiuta, founded, as we have seen, on 18 
February 1945. The new issue opens with a piece by Pasolini in Italian. It's 
all there: the link with "the other Romance-speaking Little Homelands", 
namely Provence, Catalonia, Grisons, Romania. And here is the poetics: 
“However, our literary fantasies require a tradition that is not solely oral. 
And this cannot be the Friulian tradition, which, if it has some decent 
poets, is all vernacular, especially in the nineteenth century, with the 
bourgeois 'Mataran muses' of Zorut. We will therefore go looking for our 
true tradition where the disheartening history of Friuli has dried it up, 
that is, the fourteenth century. Here we will find little Friulian, but a 
whole Romance tradition, from which the Friulian one was supposed to 
originate, and which instead has remained sterile. Finally, the tradition 
that we will naturally have to continue is found in today's French and 
Italian literature, which seems to have reached a point of extreme 
consumption of those languages; while ours can still count on all our 
rustic and Christian purity.” Stroligut opens the usual anthology of verses 
with a phrase by Carlo Cattaneo: "... having removed everything that is 
uniform, that is, foreign and fictitious, the feeble dialects are revived in 
absolute and independent languages, such as they were in the native 
conditions of the human race." This is the aim of the Academiuta: “We 
would like to see those universal and absolute images returned in the 
sound of certain names so poorly particular (‘mari’, ‘pais’, '¢amp'), which 
from his native conditions, man, although through that unresolved story 
of his, he never lost sight.” The section of translations into the Friulian 
language stands out, opening with Niccolo Tommaseo, A la so Pissula 
Patria and continuing with Wordsworth, Verlaine and J.R. Jimenez. 
Pasolini was an avid reader of Tommaseo's Illyrian Greek Tuscan folk 


songs. It was perhaps the first collection of Italian popular poetry in the 
wake of English and German romanticism. And then it contained that 
expression, Pissula Patria, Piccola Patria, so evocative for Pasolini. 
Stroligut number two, dated April 1946, marks a leap forward in Pasolini's 
aspirations. It is the first bilingual issue: the ambition is to now address 
the whole of Italy; the political question becomes explicit; the aesthetic 
question is hinged. The opening, signed by Pasolini, sets the political 
perspective: "the Homeland of Friuli" is a problem "closely connected with 
the poetic one". We are citizens of a language: “The language that 
recognizes itself as such puts this country of ours in a new light: a very 
particular light, an eloquent light. For us, Friulian autonomy is a 
consequence highlighted by the maturation and clarification of a pure 
love." The discussion is even more "stringent" in the second programmatic 
text of the Stroligut. This time Pasolini expresses his conception of pure 
and virgin language. Friulian is a "speech whose words, heard in person, 
transport you to a landscape similar to this one, but beyond ten centuries, 
to an era unconsumed by conscience, when similar words, both in silvery 
Latin and in the unknown zone of the pre-novel, they indicated things and 
facts of a certain virginity, invested by the very recent religion". In this 
sense, Friulian is "Christian", a language "that remained intact at the 
origins of 'Christian' when the new religion dawned on Europe together 
with the novel" (by "novel" we mean the set of neo-Latin languages, called 
precisely “romances”). Friulian is uncorrupted and intact. It has no poetic 
tradition. It is therefore perfect "to fix what the symbolists and musicians 
of the 19th century sought so much (and also our Pascoli, however 
disorderly) that is, an ‘infinite melody’ or the poetic moment in which we 
are granted an aesthetic escape in that ‘infinity that extends close to us’, 
yet, as Pascal said, 'invincibly hidden in an impenetrable secret’. 

Pasolini seeks advice from Contini. He wants to grow the magazine, 
broaden its horizons. The name changes even if the numbering does not 
undergo continuity. The incipit of the Quaderno Novel is an editorial: 
Autonomous Friuli. Pasolini qualifies himself as a militant of the Friulian 
Popular Movement and explains the good reasons for an autonomous 
Friuli. Now he goes beyond the question of language. The region is a 
historical, linguistic and ethnic expression. The connection between 
cultural and political claims is clear. Autonomy is an excellent tool for 


developing a civilization capable of overcoming "conventions" and "late 
sentimentalism". Pasolini argues with the PCI: “Do the communists fear a 
resurgence of bourgeois conservatism in the Region? But no, it would 
rather be a weakening of it and it would depend, in any case, on them to 
suggest and establish a new mentality capable of transforming prehistory 
into history, nature into consciousness.” The Christian Democrats rightly 
leverage Friulian sentiment but are wrong to settle for that. It is possible 
to go further. Pasolini: “The practical purposes of decentralization are 
ultimately revealed as the means to exploit not only the economic 
resources of each region but also the heritage of conscience that each 
Region coinciding with its own civilization possesses.” Smoky? No, clearly: 
“What immense contribution have the particular civilizations of Tuscany, 
Lombardy, Bolognese etc. made to the generic Italian civilisation?” We are 
on the avenue that leads to federalism. Pasolini slows down and writes 
that federalism "is not necessary". Plot twist: a note added at the end of 
the article explains the approval for Friuli of a regional autonomy similar 
to that of Alto Adige and Val d'Aosta. The volume was already in print but 
this does not invalidate Pasolini's reasoning. On the contrary, it makes it 
true and shows its relevance (persistent: it is no coincidence that the 
relationship between the government and the regions, between the center 
and the periphery, is an issue that is always open and painful because the 
lack of clarity is useful for everyone to play the blame game: the regions 
they can always blame the central government and vice versa, more often 
vice versa). Immediately after the theory, comes the practice, that is, an 
anthology of Catalan poets edited by Carles Cardo, author of a Histoire 
spirituelle des Espagnes. Exactly, “of Spain”, in the plural. It is Contini who 
creates the contact with Cardo and perhaps suggests the analogy: among 
the (minor) Romance speaking countries, Catalonia has once again 
become, in less than a century, a country of art, poetry and culture. 
Autonomous Catalonia offers an excellent example to Pasolini of a 
rediscovered civil conscience through the rediscovery of the language. The 
small anthology is framed by two programmatic writings: Autonomous 
Friuli, which has been mentioned, and Catalan literature, unsigned but 
probably by Cardo himself, with some reworking by Pasolini. The chosen 
poets range from the 15th century to the 20th century. We read in Catalan 
Literature: “Franco's fascist dictatorship condemned the language to the 


harshest ostracism, expunging it not only from the home and the courts, 
but from the gallery, the radio, the press, the book, and even from the 
Church. Nonetheless, Catalan writers continue to work in the catacombs 
awaiting the day, perhaps not far away, when the sun of freedom will 
shine again on this language." 

The magazines are certainly not Pasolini's best known and most sought 
after works (even if they are among the best known and most sought after 
of a particular type of human being, the collector) but they are important. 
Pasolini will always be faithful to the method (any reflection starts from 
the language) and to the ideas expressed (defense of tradition and 
diversity). We can already sense, in addition to the poet, also the 
polemicist. This long digression dedicated to magazines, however, has a 
purpose: to show how profound Pasolini's adherence to the concept of the 
"Small Homeland" was. It was a sentimental but also political adhesion, a 
politics rooted in language rather than ideology. Better to clarify. We are 
far from the way we heard this expression used insistently in the eighties 
and nineties. The political parties used it superficially, contrasting one part 
of Italy with another, instead of asking for autonomy for all and in fact the 
"Small Homelands" quickly disappeared from their modest vocabulary. 
The intellectuals of the French (and consequently Italian) "new right" have 
made it a bulwark against global capitalism and have in fact discovered 
unprecedented points of contact with the communist left. It was an 
ideological position, which remained in the minority and ultimately 
foundered. In terms of consensus there was no competition with the old 
nationalism of Marine Le Pen, at least it is clear where it is going. For 
Pasolini, it seems to me, the Little Homelands have a different and 
correctly rooted consistency, because the poet looked first of all at 
language, culture and history (which has little unity in the case of Italy, a 
country that still maintains a secret memory of the states canceled by the 
proclamation of the Kingdom in 1861; and Friuli was annexed in 1866, 
excluding Gorizia). Politics, for Pasolini, would come after autonomy and 
could also reproduce, on a local basis, the great national ideological 
divisions. There is another aspect to underline: Pasolini, "stateless" by 
birth, chooses to become a citizen of his Little Homelands, Casarsa in 
particular. They are elective homelands and therefore even more worthy 
of love free from any form of narrow-minded parochialism or 


provincialism. However, autonomy for Friuli meant, in practice: 
administrative decentralization and transition from a province dependent 
on Venice to a region with special institutions. Fascism was the last 
incarnation of a state that was both centralizing and incapable of solving 
problems. In fact, the history of Friuli had been a history of invasions, 
encroachments and immigration. The second step proposed by Pasolini 
was fundamental: autonomy had to find its horizon in a federated Europe. 
“Di bessoi” (alone) and “Friuli ai Friulani” were the mottos of the 
Association for Friulian autonomy, founded by Tiziano Tessitori on 29 July 
1945. Pasolini joined on 30 October. On December 16th he signed for the 
entire Academiuta. The Association will become the Friulian Popular 
Movement. Pasolini represented the MPF in Casarsa. He carried out 
propaganda and organized meetings. He participated in numerous 
conferences throughout the region and became an adjunct councilor of the 
Friulian Philological Society. He held conferences at the People's 
University of Udine. In short: he was the rising star of Friulian autonomy. 
We must ask ourselves, however, whether he was not already on the path 
that leads to solitude and isolation at the time. It is not a rhetorical 
question, the history of Friulian autonomism is more politically complex 
than it might seem by reading Pasolini alone. Let's examine a declaration 
of principle, accompanied by the request to restore toponymy in Friulian. 
A small demand only in appearance, in fact the central states are usually 
careful not to fulfill it unless they are forced: linguistic awareness and 
national awareness almost always go hand in hand. We read in the 1945 
Stroligut: “Together with our very disinterested and decisive love for Italy, 
we immediately openly declare our tendency towards a partial, or rather 
ideal, autonomy of the Little Homeland. In the meantime, if nothing else 
the names of Friulian families and places should become Friulian again.” 
On the left, Pasolini clashed with parties, especially the communist one, 
which were unfavorable to autonomy. On the right, obviously, he clashed 
with the nationalists, but he also clashed with the more radical 
autonomists who professed an uncompromising anti-Italian spirit. 

In 1946 he began collaborating with Liberta, the newspaper of the 
National Liberation Committee. Pasolini argues with the Communist 
Federation of Udine which accuses autonomism of sentimentalism and of 
being a den of local interests, an expression of bourgeois and clerical 


conservatism. Pasolini rejects this interpretation but assigns a 
fundamental role to Marxism. Autonomy is virgin territory, yet to be built. 
It is up to the left to organize a new culture. Let's read Liberta of 6 
November 1946, the article is titled What therefore is Friuli?: 
“Sentimentally, irrationally we [...] feel that Friuli is not Veneto; It's Italy, 
yes; but one should blush just to state it, almost in fear that the opposite 
proposition might exist and be formulated.” Autonomy strengthens 
borders, contrary to what centralists believe: "There is nothing better than 
to oppose the insidious Slavic spread with a self-aware Friulian Region, 
electrified by the dignity conferred on it by right for its language, its 
customs, its economy clearly differentiated.” In parliament, the constituent 
assembly discusses the regional system and plans the establishment of 
Friuli Venezia Giulia. On the territory, the Christian Democrats support 
autonomy as a barrier to pro-Slavicism. The Communist Party, however, is 
against it. We are in 1947, at the breaking of the CLN pact. Pasolini thinks 
that the DC is crushed by parochial and small-scale claims. Autonomy 
must instead be a factor of social and civil progress. Two articles published 
in Liberta are fundamental, respectively on 31 December 1946 and 26 
January 1947. The first, Valid opinions on Friulian autonomy, accuses the 
DC of being the spokesperson for the worst parochialism with an anti- 
Slavic and border protection function. The second, On Friulian aspirations, 
accuses the short-sightedness of the PCI. The first opens like this: "Since 
we are also communists..." The second, however, spares nothing for the 
communists: "It would be up to the left above all, then, to ensure that the 
new Regional Authority (Friulian, Veneto, Lombard, etc. ) does not become 
the den of local interests, of parochialism - of reaction in a word; but 
which on the contrary is the most immediate and natural field of social 
progress [...] Do the communists fear a resurgence of bourgeois and 
clerical conservatism in the Region? But no, it would rather be his blissful 
laziness; and the suggestion or establishment of a new mentality capable 
of transforming prehistory into history, nature into consciousness, would 
depend on them. We, for our part, are convinced that only Communism is 
currently able to provide a new ‘true’ culture [...], a culture that is morality 
and an entire interpretation of existence..." Pasolini would write years 
later to Luigi Ciceri: “Don't worry about the Friulian bran harvesters. They 
want ‘polenta’ to represent the moral of polenta, with this beautiful social 


implication: the Friulian is happy to eat polenta, he doesn't ask for 
anything better than to eat polenta" (L'Academiuta friulana and _ its 
magazines, pp. 24-25). It is from these narrow views that Pasolini distances 
himself to move closer to the PCI. In the - mistaken - hope of being able to 
influence the positions of the Party, which should present itself as the 
ideological pillar of a non-conservative, conscious autonomism, rooted in 
reality. The chronological stages of rapprochement with the Party are not 
certain. Pasolini probably signed up in 1947 but his commitment became 
more intense starting from the following year. On 28 February 1948, 
Pasolini reiterated, in an article in the Mattino del Popolo, that he had left 
the Autonomist Movement and had joined the PCI (Friuli and the Friulian 
Popular Movement). Pasolini inevitably arouses irony in his former 
traveling companions: in Pasolini's departure they see the zeal of the 
neophyte communist. Pasolini, however, did not leave slamming the door. 
Here is what Gianfranco D'Aronco writes, correspondent of Pasolini, 
founder of the Movement with Tiziano Tessitori, specialist in Friulian 
literature, DC politician and then member of the Northern League, 
certainly not enrolled in the ranks of hagiographers: "If in the 1950s the 
Friulian left will do precisely the autonomist program after fighting it, the 
credit is also his: so much so that they refer to him today" (Pasolini revised 
and corrected, p. 19; the book is from 1990). The Movement had more than 
one soul and in the 1948 elections it indicated "its" candidates on different 
lists. According to Gianfranco D'Aronco, there were no socialists and 
communists only because the latter never responded to letters and appeals 
from the Movement itself. 

Pasolini is hit by a double accusation of betrayal and "submission". 
Submission to the Party which remains centralist. Betrayal towards his 
brother Guido, partisan of the Osoppo Brigades, martyred by the 
communist partisans. Here we have to rewind the tape. Guido, in the 
spring of 1944, went up into the mountains and joined the Osoppo 
Brigades, a formation made up of patriots of various backgrounds: 
military, Catholic, liberal, monarchist. They wear green handkerchiefs to 
distinguish themselves from the Garibaldi Brigades, who wear red 
handkerchiefs like the red of the Soviet flag. Guido also joins the Action 
Party. On the left of the Tagliamento the situation is intricate. There is the 
clash between fascists and anti-fascists but there is also the increasingly 


threatening clash within anti-fascism. The red handkerchiefs maintain 
solid relations with the Slovenian partisans. In this area, the Communist 
Party fights against fascists but also against democratic forces suspected 
of nationalism. The communists accuse the leaders of the Osoppo Brigades 
of intelligence with the enemy. Guido is aware of what is about to happen 
as certified by a letter to Pier Paolo dated 27 November 1944 and published 
in the single issue of Osoppo Avanti! of 7 February 1947 (now read in the 
Letters on pp. 484-487). Guido's information is this: "One of the clauses of 
the agreement with the Slovenians is the following: Garibaldi's units 
undertake to carry out loyal propaganda in favor of the Slovenians and to 
mobilize the male population in the areas under their control. Those 
mobilized cannot be part of Italian formations but must join Slovenian 
units! Four days ago the infamous commissioner Vanni showed up at our 
command: he declared to our commander Bolla: 'By order of Marshal Tito 
the first Osoppo brigade must evacuate the area' (territory of Slovenian 
influence) unless he agrees to join the Slovenian formations . [...] I forgot: 
Garibaldi's commissioners (the news comes to us from an uncontrolled 
source) intend to establish the (armed) Soviet republic of Friuli: a 
launching pad for the Bolshevization of Italy!" 

On 7 February 1945 a GAP commando led by Mario "Giacca" Toffanin 
attacked the outpost of the Osoppo formations at the Porztis mountain 
pastures. Having disarmed the Osovans, the Gappists immediately shot 
the commander "Bolla" (Francesco De Gregori), the political commissioner 
"Enea" (Gastone Valente), Giovanni Comin, who had just arrived on site to 
enlist, and Elda Turchetti, accused of being a spy Radio London but judged 
"clean" by the Osovians. Guido is slightly further downstream. Along the 
way, he receives a warning from other partisans: he goes back. Instead he 
continues, out of a sense of loyalty. Guido is taken prisoner, undergoes a 
summary trial, shouts that the communists only know the justice of the 
gunshot to the back of the head, miraculously manages to escape, is 
wounded in the shoulder, is hosted in a farmhouse, is captured by 
Garibaldi, placed under arrest in the home of the head of the local section 
of the National Liberation Committee, again taken under the pretense of 
being transferred to hospital. Instead he was murdered in Bosco Romagno. 
It is February 12, 1945. There was a gloomy and significant silence 
surrounding the affair, broken by furious controversies during the trial 


which convicted the Gappists of murder but not of treason. The 
controversies were renewed during the debate born with the discovery of 
Gladio, at the beginning of the nineties; and once again on the occasion of 
the release of the film Porztiis by Renzo Martinelli in 1997. The massacre is 
a key event for understanding the Resistance and the role of the 
Communist Party. The events in Porziis cast a shadow, to put it mildly, on 
the PCI's dedication to the national cause. By accrediting itself as the only 
anti-fascist force and making anti-fascism coincide with anti-capitalism, 
the Communist Party carried out a forcing that proved successful on a 
cultural level. For the operation to be credible, the memory of the green 
and blue formations had to be downsized, vilely compared to fascism and 
better yet forgotten. The events in Porzts bring down this house of cards. 
The news of Guido's death arrived in May 1945 (or perhaps slightly 
earlier). The pain was terrible. Pasolini was a witness for the prosecution 
in the trial that ended in 1952. The civil commitment became deeper. 
When he moved away from the autonomist movement and towards the 
Communist Party, it made a profound impression. Pier Paolo, Guido's 
brother, killed by the Gappists, joined the Communist Party. How was this 
possible? Pasolini tried to explain his point of view in a tormented article 
published in the Mattino del Popolo, 8 February 1948. Pasolini declared 
both the "rhetorical-patriotic" position of the DC and the cynical 
communist interpretation of the Porztis events unacceptable as 
"implacable necessity of the history of the party". Compounding the PCI's 
position was the clear attempt to "pass the issue in silence". “My 
communist comrades,” continues Pasolini, “would do well, I believe, to 
accept responsibility, to prepare to pay, since this is the only way to erase 
that red stain of blood which is clearly visible on the red of their flag...” 
We underline the contradiction with italics: “my comrades” but “their 
flag”. Pasolini invites us to think about the purity of the sacrifice of Guido 
and the other martyrs: "It is of them that we must think and not of the 
transitory human symbols for which they gave their lives.” It's not a 
question of party, it's a question of Good versus Evil, of evil men versus 
good men. Pier Paolo writes a small diary of the days following Guido's 
death. It is an epicedium in the form of a letter addressed to his brother. 
The scrapbook, preserved in the Gabinetto Vieusseux in Florence, is dated 
"April 1945-December 1945". Pasolini is both disillusioned and polemical: 


“You were not killed by the Germans or the fascists: but by those who 
would have been legitimate to call friends, that is, Garibaldi's communists. 
Rabble certainly without inner clarity, without a country, driven to fight 
by pure selfishness. Very different from you! And you don't know how 
much effort this thought costs me. They killed you together with twenty 
companions, because they were called to order for their vulgar arrogance. 
Your commander, poor Romulus, fell first. And you all died defending it. 
And this consoles me a lot, Guido. I think it's nice to die for a man like 
you; Believe me, if you had died for any of these ideals, which I know with 
extreme conviction, to be fleeting and mortal like us, you would not be as 
dear to me as you are at the thought that you sacrificed yourself for 
another man." On Liberation Day, Pasolini says, the leaders of the 
Garibaldi and Osoppo kissed in public. An attempt is made to stifle the 
scandal but nothing will be able to erase "that incredible injustice 
committed against you and yours" (quotations from Letters, pp. 470-480). 

Guido's death is the fault of bad men and not of a political "system" 
that sees the patriotism of the PCI subordinated to the needs of Moscow 
(and at that moment of Tito). Communism remains a viable ideology. In 
1949 Pasolini was secretary of the communist section of San Giovanni di 
Casarsa where the clash between communists and Christian Democrats 
was heated. It is time for the signing of the Atlantic Pact. Pius XII 
excommunicates the communists. The meetings take place in a small room 
above the ENAL tavern, there is a table, a few chairs, the red flag, the 
crucifix and a portrait of Stalin. Propaganda is entrusted to wall 
newspapers, written on large sheets and then hung in the town hall 
loggia. The posters can be in Italian or Friulian. They are almost all 
polemical towards the Christian Democrats subservient to US imperialism 
but there are also small stories, apologists for Marxist ideology. In some 
cases, the original is preserved, written by Pasolini and then probably 
transcribed by other militants. Pasolini intends to settle the score, from the 
Soviet point of view, with the shower of millions from the Marshall Plan. 
Reading what is posted in the Loggia of San Giovanni, Italy would have 
signed colossal contracts with the Soviet Union, in all sectors: from 
agriculture to mechanics. The attempt to establish the link between "true 
Christianity" and "communism" is noteworthy. Also noteworthy is the 
blindness towards the show trials against the Hungarian church. 


The most important event of militancy in Friuli dates back to January 
1948. Pasolini was struck by the great strike of the labourers, who were 
waiting for a more equitable distribution of the land, capable of reducing 
unemployment, as foreseen by the Lodo De Gasperi (evidently not 
everything that came from the Christian Democracy was to be discarded a 
priori). The revolt was quelled thanks to the intervention of the San Vito al 
Tagliamento police. Probably, in this period, Pasolini set aside auttonomism 
without ever denying it: do you remember the Lecce lesson of 1975 from 
which we started? On the one hand, there is a lack of proposals (and 
people) to address the issue in a politically incisive way; on the other 
hand, the new challenges seem to have moved to the field of the 
protection of work and workers (on the topic see Domenico Canciani, 
Lingua, autonomi, “patria”. Brief notes on some interventions by the 
Friulian Pasolini, 1983). The Lodo De Gasperi episode gave rise to a novel 
initially called The Best of Youth, a title later "given" to Friulian poems. 
The new title, The Dream of a Thing, a quote from Marx, was suggested by 
Franco Fortini. The book was released in 1962, after the success of the 
Roman novels Ragazzi di vita (1955) and Una vita violente (1959). The 
story presents three Friulian boys who go from village festivals to 
emigrate to Yugoslavia. Failure experience. In Tito's paradise people die of 
hunger. Having returned to their Friulian homeland, the three took part in 
the occupations organized by the PCI and the trade unions to force the 
bosses to apply the Lodo De Gasperi (before the definitive title Pasolini 
also examined the Lodo De Gasperi). The protest ends in clashes with the 
police. The socialist battles are archived, we return to the personal and the 
village festivals. In the quick finale, death or marriage separates the trio. 
What drove Pasolini to publish a similar novel after the pair Ragazzi di 
vita and Una vita violente? In Ragazzi di vita, Riccetto, who as a young 
man had risked his life to save a swallow that had fallen into the Tiber, 
lets a boy drown in the Aniene: he packs up and gets out of the way. He 
doesn't want trouble. He became bourgeois, got his head straight, got 
engaged, found a job and lost his soul. In A Violent Life, Tommaso, a 
small-time criminal, adheres to communism for personal convenience. 
After the "negative", The Dream of a Thing should perhaps have shown the 
"positive". Which is far from the capital, it is up there, in the Friulian plain, 
the setting for all the narrative scenes, with a palette of colors that go 


from the electric blue of the nights illuminated by the moon to the muddy 
gray of the misty days. The "pornographic" loves of the Roman diptych 
contrast with the blushing of the Friulian virgins. It's not that he lacks sex 
but he is candid and often ends up in marriage. Not so in the first draft, 
where a homosexual priest occupies a good part of the novel, together 
with the woman uselessly in love with him. Everything deleted in the final 
version. The laborers are heroic and generous. You wouldn't think they 
had any real class consciousness. They are socialists at heart: out of an 
innate desire for justice, which is not only pre-Marxist but could also 
easily be reconciled with Christianity. It is impossible that Pasolini did not 
realize the imperfections of The Dream of a Thing, which presents itself 
with three parts that are somewhat disconnected from each other and 
almost completely abandons research on jargon and dialect. Evidently, the 
importance was different. Give the "positive", precisely. But also framing 
the Roman diptych to claim loyalty to himself: The Dream of a Thing is 
both his first and last novel. Started in 1948, finished in 1962. It is 
therefore a return to Casarsa. But it's just a dream. The dream of 
something clean, intact, generous. Which doesn't exist. Maybe 
communism itself? 

And now let us be accompanied on a journey that crosses the entire 
plain. Imagine being on the train next to Pasolini: “Sitting on the hard 
bench, I looked at the Venetian landscape, and that greenery gnawed away 
by autumn, those isolated houses where they said ‘pare’, ‘mare’, ‘fradéo’, 
'gérimo’, 'He's dead’... they entered the darkness behind my back, barely 
touching my helpless eye. And in fact I already contained the whole of 
Emilia in a small space in my head, with the enormous turning point from 
Rovigo to Venice [...] The more inert and gray the nearby countryside 
became, the bluer the horizon became [ ...] After passing the bridge over 
the Meduna, I looked out the window and saw the leaves. A sudden 
diversity painted them to me in their shapeless calm on the mulberry 
trees, on the alders, on the poplars. I only had to look at them for a 
moment longer for their familiar appearance to touch me so keenly that I 
actually heard them singing. 'Fuejs', the leaves sang, ‘aghis' the waters, 
‘Mari, mari’ shouted a child running down the bank, towards an old curve 
in the earth, 'radic' sang the radicchio picked by that dark hand, 'vecia ' 
sang the familiar gesture of that bent woman. Vespers took me back to 


Friuli, among the dear leaves, and the smell of polenta that I could detect 
in the dull and blinding colors of the trunks, of the walls, made me think 
of my mother with an unbearable tenderness." Sorry for the long quote but 
it's worth it. This moving piece of bravura appears in Liberta of 6 January 
1946 with the title Foglie/Fuejs. The landscape is inseparable from the 
language that describes it and Friuli is a sweet maternal refuge: how much 
Pasolini in a single page... And how much plain, captured in the transition 
to autumn. Pasolini feels and suffers the distance. The distance is speaking 
in Italian. Distance is shyness. Distance is feeling separated from nature. 
Distance is being homosexual. Distance is an internal war from which one 
can only emerge defeated. Casarsa, thanks to poetry, cancels the distance 
or perhaps Pasolini deludes himself that this is the case. And here is a 
wonderful letter, of pure joy, in which man is inside nature, completely 
resolved. Here Pasolini mentions his first, true love, blessed, almost 
baptized by the forces of nature: “I want to be in the Tagliamento, 
launching my gestures one after the other into the shining concavity of 
the landscape. The Tagliamento is very wide here. A huge, stony torrent, 
white as a skeleton. I arrived there yesterday by bicycle, a young native, 
with a younger native named Bruno. The foreign soldiers who washed 
there listened with amazement to our rapid and incomprehensible 
speeches. And they saw us almost ashamed to dive without hesitation into 
that cold and mysterious water for them. We were left alone, and the 
storm caught us, in the middle of the immense riverbed. It was a bruising 
storm like an erect penis. We fled — quickly dressing — but halfway across 
the bridge the wind stopped us. The Tagliamento had disappeared, as if in 
the midst of fog. The sand that the wind furiously raised into the sky 
blinded us. And the sky, from black and yellow, had become very white. 
Everything calmed down almost suddenly. We barely reached the bottom 
of the bridge, the Tagliamento behind us was still a little ruffled with sand. 
Bruno was breathing relieved. Three, four caravans of gypsies, like us, 
were fleeing the storm, which was now bellowing, with a few shivers of 
drops, towards Codroipo. Inside a light blue carriage a gypsy boy played 
his trumpet at length” (letter to Luciano Serra dated June 1943). Great 
literature, entrusted to private correspondence, which captures one of the 
rare moments in which we feel we occupy the right place in the world. 


The tragedy of homosexuality, a source of insurmountable dilemmas, 
unfolds in the small Friulian setting. The sense of sin is strong in Pasolini, 
even if ultimately rejected: homosexuality is a natural fact, it does not 
derive from a choice. “I don't have the true sense of remorse, of guilt, of 
redemption: I only have a single sense of destiny, but in its becoming 
precarious and confused” (Impuri Acts, p. 119). Pasolini, however, feels 
separated from the rest of the world. The letters from the spring of 1943 
make us understand the importance of Casarsa, of the landscape and of 
the Friulian language. Pasolini writes to Franco Farolfi: “Every image of 
this land, every human face, every ringing of bells, is thrown against my 
heart, wounding me with an almost physical pain. I don't have a moment 
of calm, because I always live thrown into the future: if I drink a glass of 
wine, and laugh out loud with friends, I see myself drinking, and I hear 
myself crying out, with immense and heartfelt desperation, with a 
premature regret for what I do and I enjoy a continuously alive and 
painful awareness of time.” It is the feeling of death. To escape his spell, a 
"poetic rearrangement is needed, which if nothing else serves to put 
between two banks, to stun the current of that ever-moving feeling of 
mine”. The images of the poem make the feeling "concrete" and imprison 
it. The Friulian dialect, a virgin language, has the power to cancel the 
distance between the word and the thing, between Pasolini and reality. 
Death can be forgotten at least for a moment. 

The other remedy to cancel the distance between oneself and the 
world, together with poetry, is eros. Sex is unexpected joy: “It was an 
interminable, surprising speech! We reached such a communion that, with 
a lump in our throat, and almost crying with joy, our words lost all 
meaning, they became pure song, pure promise. We cradled our future 
with the delirious joy of living and concrete happiness” (Impuri Acts, p. 
127). Pasolini immediately faces the dilemma of choice. Seducing kids on 
the threshold of adolescence, the only ones for whom he feels real desire, 
is a bad action: one day they will understand what happened, and perhaps 
they will find themselves consumed by religious guilt, and perhaps they 
will feel deceived and manipulated by that professor , Pier Paolo, who 
they loved very much but not in that sense. Not to mention the rumors, 
which can make life impossible in a suburb of ten houses, where the only 
escape route is the solitude of the fields. Pasolini feels that he should have 


said no to temptations but he chose to indulge them. And now he is 
tormented. His love for him is total, absolute, true. Could it be wrong? 
Pasolini fears that it is wrong. “But it was that evening that I learned 
about Nisiuti's suffering at being made fun of by people because of that 
friendship that made us indivisible; and it was then that I understood for 
the first time the need to dominate myself” (Atti impuri, p. 73). However, 
doubts only partially cloud the memory. Casarsa's season is the happiest 
of his life. Consciousness is not yet threatened by aridity and engaged 
solely in an exhausting dialogue with itself. Even desperate moments 
belong to the most sacred memories. Because they were sincere, poised 
between innocence and sin, and Pasolini "abandoned himself unsparingly 
in despair" (Atti impuri, p. 123). And again: "And those were the days of 
my true purity, of my best and most moving youth: never as in those days 
have I loved the world and made myself loved" (Impuri Acts, p. 85). 

The correspondence gives a glimpse of conflict, desperation and a split 
that has been difficult to reconcile. We read a letter from Pasolini 
addressed to Franco Farolfi in January-February 1941. Pier Paolo is in 
Bologna. The friend lives in Parma. The Poems in Casarsa are in full 
gestation: “Have you ever heard, in some philosophy, the concept: 
breaking the bonds that bind to the past with an act of pure will? That's 
what I try to do. I want to kill a hypersensitive and sick teenager who also 
tries to pollute my life as a man; and he is already almost dying; but I will 
be cruel towards him, even if deep down I love him, because he has been 
my life up until today." 

Retrospectively, Pasolini recounts his story to his friend Silvana Mauri 
in a letter from 1950: "I have suffered the sufferable, I have never accepted 
my sin, I have never come to terms with my nature and I am not even 
there used to it. I was born to be serene, balanced and natural: my 
homosexuality was extra, it was outside, it had nothing to do with me. I 
always saw her next to me as an enemy, I never felt like I was inside her." 

Again, in a letter dated September 1948 to Franco Farolfi, we see a 
forward momentum, albeit a painful one: "My homosexuality has entered 
my conscience and my habits for several years now and is no longer an 
Other within me. I had to overcome scruples, intolerance and honesty... 
but in the end, perhaps bleeding and covered in scars, I managed to 
survive by saving both goat and cabbage, that is, eros and honesty." 


One wonders whether the civil perspective is not also a response to 
desire experienced as decadent. Commitment is a moral and intellectual 
order. Adhering to an ideology is giving shape to the formless, placing a 
boundary on the threatening chaos, it is abandoning the private and 
conquering History. It's becoming adults, resolving contradictions, trying 
to calm anguish. This takes nothing away from the rationality of adhering 
to Marxism. It is just another way in which Marxism met Pasolini and his 
need to understand himself and the world. 

And finally here we are at the scandal, the real one, which I have 
already mentioned. We are missing a piece to recompose the image of the 
young Pasolini. Let's start again from the testimony of Elio Ciol. What was 
Pasolini like, did he have the professor's tone with you? “Not at all, he was 
a teacher and a friend. In the village, at the time, he was much 
appreciated, especially by the elderly ladies, who he treated with a special 
courtesy.’ “At the time” means before the events in Ramuscello, another 
town in the area, that is, the trial for obscene acts and corruption of 
minors which will cost Pasolini his teaching job and force him to flee to 
Rome. We follow the reconstruction of the facts through the studies of 
Anna Tonelli (Per indignita morale, 2015). We are on an evening between 
28 and 30 August 1949. Feast and festival of Santa Sabina in Ramuscello, 
municipality of Sesto al Reghena. Pasolini meets four boys, two are 
sixteen years old, the others fifteen and fourteen. He walks towards a 
grove with three of them. One of the sixteen year olds has understood and 
walks away. When he returns, Pasolini tells his cousin Nico Naldini, who 
remained watching the dancing couples, that it was an "unforgettable" 
evening. What happened? Mutual masturbation and an attempted kiss on 
the mouth, it seems. A few days later, following an argument between the 
boys involved, the rumor spreads through the town until it reaches the 
ears of a sergeant. On 17 October Pasolini pleaded guilty before the 
commander of the Casarsa carabinieri station. The confessed criminal 
attributes his behavior to a suggestion provoked by a novel by Gide 
(probably L'immoraliste). On 22 October a complaint was filed against 
Pasolini (and one of the sixteen year olds) for corruption of minors and 
obscene acts in a public place. However, it is not the families who file 
complaints. According to Naldini, Pasolini's lawyer offers one hundred 
thousand lire (corresponding to approximately 3600 euros today) in 


exchange for silence. On 28 December Pasolini was sentenced to three 
months in prison for acts of lust in a public place. His sentence was 
entirely remitted as a result of the pardon. The first and most serious 
charge is dropped due to lack of plaintiffs. At the end of the second 
judicial round, on 8 April 1952, the accusations of acts of lust in a public 
place were also dropped. An expert report establishes that the lawn was 
invisible both from the houses and from the street. 

Meanwhile, Pasolini's world has crumbled. Nobody waited for the 
sentence to judge him. The incident ended up in local and national 
newspapers. Naldini, in his various biographical interventions, gives the 
story a strong political colour, attributing a stadium-like celebration to the 
DC. To tell the truth, the objectively most important contribution to 
Pasolini's ruin was offered by the Communist Party which immediately 
expelled him for "moral unworthiness". Pasolini, as L'Unita writes, 
suffered the "deleterious influences of certain ideological currents of the 
various Gide, Sartre and equally vaunted poets and men of letters, who 
want to pose as progressives but who in reality bring together the most 
deleterious aspects of bourgeois degeneration" (29 October 1949). Nothing 
similar can be read in the articles of the Gazzettino or the Messaggero 
Veneto which do not deal with the news of the proceedings with scandal- 
mongering importance. Let's continue. Pasolini also loses his 
professorship in Valvasone. His mother is desperate. The father seems 
crazy. The friends pretend not to know Pier Paolo. When things go well, 
the province offers shelter from loneliness but it has a long memory and is 
difficult to forgive: there are no places to hide when things go wrong. It is 
one of the defects of the Small Homelands. Pasolini, in that period, was 
beginning to be a prominent person. He had gone from a rising star of 
autonomism to a rising star of local communism, sitting at the table of the 
provincial presidency of the PCI of Pordenone. Furthermore, Professor 
Pasolini showed off for the sake of controversy or simply out of vanity, 
trying to amaze the public with a series of useless (wrong) overhead kicks 
on the football pitch. There had been discussions with the parish priest; a 
rally praising the USSR ended amidst the sarcasm of those who asked the 
speaker for news of the Italian soldiers missing in the fabulous kingdom of 
the Soviets; a speech commemorating the fallen of the Great War which 
had infuriated the mothers due to its anti-militaristic tone. And other 


small episodes of this type. Politics aside, few had missed Pier Paolo's 
sexual preferences and his habit of frequenting the "company" of younger 
boys. There was chatter about dancing in Ligugnana, about swimming at 
the Pacher lake or at the Tagliamento. The trial worsens the situation. On 
January 28, 1950, at dawn, Pier Paolo and his mother Susanna said 
goodbye to Casarsa and moved to Rome to start over. 

I asked the president of the Study Center, Flavia Leonarduzzi, for 
clarification. Is Pasolini loved here in Casarsa? “Now something has 
changed but in the past Pier Paolo Pasolini was a name that could almost 
not be pronounced.” Yet the theater is named after him. “It was opened in 
2007. You will have noticed that the Study Center is located in via 
Guidalberto Pasolini, that is Guido, Pier Paolo's partisan brother. The 
Ramuscello events have remained as a mark." Is it all the fault of those 
events, then? "Mainly. They added to the fact that Pier Paolo had chosen 
the Communist Party, to everyone's surprise, given that Guido, much 
loved in the town, had been killed by Gappist partisans.” It seems that the 
parish priest of Casarsa, upon hearing the news that Pasolini had become 
"red", commented dejectedly: "Nol varés mai pensierot,’ I would never 
have thought so. Pasolini taught in Valvasone, a true jewel with a castle, 
porticoes, canals and a church with a superb organ, the doors painted by 
Pordenone and Amalteo. Perhaps something had already happened here, 
before Ramuscello, at least that's what they vaguely remember in the 
village, but the events, if there were any, had no consequences. Pasolini 
loved Valvasone and loved teaching. He wrote poems for his pupils now 
included in A Country of Thunderstorms and Primroses. “I enter through 
the west door. / I turn suddenly: oh sweet scenery! The well dances on the 
lawn / black-green / with its wet marble.” It is the ancient well of 
Valvasone. There is still. In Ramuscello, however, there is nothing left. The 
corner of the field where the events took place on the occasion of the feast 
of Santa Sabina is occupied by some small houses. 

Among the papers published posthumously in the Meridiani 
Mondadori, the unfinished novel II disdain of the province stands out, 
which Pasolini offered to Leonardo Sciascia, hoping for publication, in 
installments, in the magazine Galleria. The contempt of the province is the 
first "betrayal" towards Friuli and is significantly affected by the events in 
Ramuscello. There is a need for a plot: two intellectuals, Biasutti and 


D'Andrea, live discontentedly in the most rural Friuli. They are two 
dubious communists, in contact with the suffocating cultural world of the 
province. Biasutti commits a foolish act during the 1951 New Year 
celebrations. What foolish act is not explained. In reality, Pasolini had 
spent that New Year's Eve in Chioggia, together with Nico Naldini and 
Giovanni Comisso. Pier Paolo had been involved in a fight over the theft 
of his wallet and had spent part of the night in custody. Comisso was 
furious. In the novel, the brawl and Naldini vanish. The foolishness, which 
will end up ruining Biasutti's life, loses precise contours and ends up 
recalling Ramuscello. Biasutti is forced to flee to Trieste with his mother. 
D'Andrea remains chained to Sclavons. The work is incomplete and 
suddenly becomes an epistolary novel between Trieste and Sclavons. 
Several chapters are missing, the ones that in theory should tell the 
nonsense. There is no real ending. However, the novel, written between 
one court hearing and another, can still be read with interest. Pasolini 
recalls the atmosphere after the Ramuscello events: “You will know that in 
Udine, in Piazza Vittorio, the day the newspapers came out with your 
news, there was an air of celebration, something like after a success in 
some political election ” The fellow villagers are too narrow-minded to 
think "concretely about the life of another". They had no understanding or 
mercy. They judged with all the malice they were capable of. Once again, 
and with clear words, Pasolini reiterates the idea of commitment (civil or 
religious) as a barrier to internal chaos: "Against certain vices there are 
only classical remedies: God, ideals." And if Biasutti-Pasolini, deep down 
in his heart, still believes a little in God, he no longer believes in political 
ideals: "I saw the baseness, the stupidities and the injustices, and then I 
said enough, and goodbye to ideals. I sagged, until my end came. Now I 
have no strength left, I let sex harbor its desire and its destruction because 
I have nothing in the name of which to prevent it." Comrade D'Andrea also 
feels empty: "For me, the ideal of communism has slowly dried up. He got 
stuck in the reaction. Inside, I followed its fate." In the last pages, a 
ferocious mockery hits the world of autonomism, which has nothing 
glorious about it other than binging in trattorias. Politically and culturally 
it is zero: a pure nostalgic reference to a Friuli from the parish calendar, all 
folklore and sentimentalism. In Contempt for the Province, Pasolini buried 


his Friulian years. However, the hatred was too much, perhaps excessive. 
Pier Paolo let it go. 

The regret of Friuli was still strong enough to inspire The Best of Youth, 
a rethink and closure of a season not yet repudiated. While working on 
some anthologies of popular poetry, Pasolini was preparing to rearrange 
and publish his verses in the Friulian language. They will be released in 
1954 in the collection of the Longhi magazine Paragone. Pasolini selects 
and corrects the texts of his Friulian collections. Intertextual references, 
internal scansions, thematic unity: The Best Youth is a songbook, which 
looks to Giovanni Pascoli's Myricae. The dedication is for Gianfranco 
Contini “con amor de loinh”, a quote from the troubadour Jaufré Rudel. 
Felibism, therefore, is not forgotten. As an exergue, Pasolini chooses some 
verses from the troubadour Peire Vidal: “Ab l'alen tir vas me l'aire / Qu'eu 
sen venir de Proensa: / tot quant es de lai m'agensa.” “T breathe the air that 
I feel comes from Provence: I like everything that comes from this 
country.” The epigraph of the Suite furlana section (1944-1949) is by 
Antonio Machado: “Mi juventud, veinte afios/ en tierra de Castilla” (from 
Retrato in Campos de Castilla). The second part is introduced by a quote 
from the popular song Sul ponte di Bassano dating back to the Great War: 
“On the Bassano bridge the black flag / the best of youth goes 
underground.” We will hear it in the film Salo or the 120 days of Sodom, 
with Perati instead of Bassano, in an "update" of the times of the Second 
World War. 

The bipartition of the Better Youth is not chronological but thematic- 
metric. The enchanted world of Casarsa, the idyll, is followed by epic- 
narrative poems, sometimes with a social background. Furio Brugnolo's 
studies on the metrics of Friulian poems show Pasolini as skilled in taking 
up tradition or other twentieth-century models (the Spanish, especially 
Machado, and Pascoli). The poignant Cansion is not a generically 
Petrarchist poem. It is an exact copy of Petrarch's sister songs (RVF LXXI, 
LXXII and LXIII). The Coran testament comes straight from the famous 
will of Francoise Villon. Then there are the troubadours like Gui d'Ussel 
and Cadenet. An examination of the anthology Cento liriche provenzali, 
published in 1938 by Alfredo Cavaliere, leads to the discovery of unusual 
metrical scores. Pasolini explores above all the repertoire of the so-called 
"pastorella", a genre of Provencal opera. And then there would also be 


specific quotes from Jaufré Raudel or Bernart de Ventadorn... Attilio 
Bertolucci remembers Pasolini running through the university classrooms 
in via Zamboni in Bologna. He always had the same book in his hand: the 
One Hundred Provencal Lyrics, in fact. Pasolini had also followed the 
Romance Philology courses on troubadours held by Amos Parducci. The 
poet pays a significant debt, even thematic, to Giovanni Pascoli. He then 
dissolves illustrious quotes in Friulian, Dante and Guido Cavalcanti, 
Eugenio Montale and Giuseppe Ungaretti, Giorgio Caproni and Gabriele 
D'Annunzio, Machado and Rimbaud. It is not a sterile list of names. The 
Friulian language leads from the present to the past, from Friuli to 
Provence, from old age to youth. The seasons repeat themselves forever. 
The dead are next to the living. Birth is a harbinger of the end but the end 
does not prevent the spirits from being present. This cycle suspends time 
and provides Pasolini with the illusion of being able to overcome his own 
"painful and contradictory spirituality" (Asor Rosa, Writers and People, p. 
444), 

On another level, the Friulian language becomes "the voice of what is 
dying, a gaze turned backwards, to the origins, to the mother, to what has 
passed together from the individual as well as from the historical and 
anthropological point of view" (Pier Vincenzo Mengaldo, Problemi, p. 20). 
There is never a lack of anguish over death. Let's take an example for 
everyone: the Lied poem. 


Sot i poj na veciuta / si mouf ta I'last lun / far da vila, / engruma bachetus. / If Domenia 
quiet! // L'alba a la jodara / pleta con che fassina / tal so spierdut fugut: / ultins dis inciantas 
/ di un vivi sconussut. 


Under the poplars a little old lady moves in the last light, far from the town to collect twigs. 
What a peaceful Sunday! / She will see the dawn, bent over with that fagot, on her lost little 
fire: last enchanted days of an unknown life. 


Three years later, Pasolini published Le ceneri di Gramsci, eleven 
poems already published in magazines or in plaquettes between 1951 and 
1956. The article Stylistic freedom, published in Officina in 1957, 
introduces us to the new way of making poetry. Marxism has entered 
history and therefore implies the abandonment of irrationalism, of 
decadentism, of the "privilege" of style: "The language, which had been 
brought entirely to the level of poetry, tends to be lowered to the level of 


prose, that is of the rational, the logical, the historical.” However, "the 
result is a probably unexpected re-adoption of pre-twentieth century 
stylistic methods, or traditional in the current sense of the term, as they 
have now naturally fallen within the confines of rational, logical, 
historical, if not downright instrumental language. These traditional 
stylistic modes become means of an experiment which, in the ideological 
consciousness, is absolutely anti-traditionalist: such as to violently, by 
definition, question the structure and superstructure of the State, and to 
condemn, with probably a tendentious and passionate act, the tradition, 
which from the Renaissance to the Counter-Reformation to Romanticism, 
followed its social and political involution, up to fascism and current 
conditions". Huge programme. Fernando Bandini, in the introduction to 
the two Meridiani dedicated to Pasolini's poetry, highlighted a series of 
formal and ideological contradictions in Gramsci's Ashes. The prevailing 
meter owes a lot to Giovanni Pascoli: triplets of hendecasyllables 
(fragmented by syntactic pauses, hypometries and hypermetries) with a 
closing line. Leopardi seems like another term of comparison, think of his 
poem II primo amore. The language opens up towards reality but remains 
essentially sublime, even when it mentions the "trousers" of the 
neighborhood kids. The thematic inconsistencies, highlighted by Pasolini 
himself, are a cornerstone of the collection: the peasant world is over but 
the villages are a kingdom where the people express their primordial joy 
of living. It is this, and not any class consciousness, that fascinates 
Pasolini. Addressing Gramsci's tomb, in the poem that gives the book its 
title, Pasolini writes: “The scandal of contradicting myself, of being / with 
you and against you; with you in my heart / against you in my dark 
bowels.” Highly quoted verses, Facebook message boards are full of them. 
The following ones are less cited: “attracted by a proletarian life / before 
you, for me it is religion / its joy, not its millenary / struggle; its nature, 
not its / conscience...” The progress of history always hurts Pasolini, here 
is an example where the hope in a better future clashes with the anguish 
of change: “What changes cries, even / to become improve. The light / of 
the future does not cease for a single moment / to hurt us: it is here, 
burning / in our every daily act / anguish even in the trust / that gives us 
life, in the Gobettian impetus / towards these workers, who silently raise, / 


in the neighborhood of the other human front, / their red rag of hope” 
(The cry of the digger). It is heretical Marxism. 

Four years after The Best of Youth, and a year after Gramsci's Ashes, 
Pasolini publishes a collection that brings order to his production dating 
back to his Friulian years but in Italian: The Nightingale of the Catholic 
Church. The gestation of this book, as we have seen, is very intricate, a 
real tangle. Here it is important to note one thing. The best of youth ended 
with the popular epic of Romancero which ideally combined with the civil 
commitment of Gramsci's Ashes. This is why The Nightingale seems to 
contradict Pasolini's evolution. Apparently, he goes back. The nightingale 
of the Catholic Church is the confession of homosexuality according to 
the ways of Paul Verlaine's decadent Christianity. The nightingale is a 
topos of Provencal poetry and in the Primroses, one of Pasolini's most 
beautiful poems, the poetics of joy by Bernart de Ventadorn is cited. In 
Pasolini, joy takes on the particular meaning of exaltation and inebriation. 
This intoxication is also attraction to sin. In church, the song of the 
nightingale and the Christian liturgy come together. Sacred and profane 
are contaminated. Jesus on the cross takes on an erotic-masochistic 
meaning. The influence of Rimbaud in A Season in Hell and the 
Illuminations is strong, particularly evident in the small lyrical prose and 
poems that have the conversation with the devil as their theme, such as 
The Narcissus and the Rose. The volume ends with The Discovery of Marx. 
Youth is over. With it the mythical ahistoricity of Better Youth and 
Nightingale himself. The Ballad of Delirium, which seems like an outtake 
from A Season in Hell, celebrates the farewell to the "stupendous" order to 
which the poet belonged, the "naive" era in which poetry and life 
coincided. Now is the time to be absolutely modern. Pasolini celebrates his 
entry into history and rationality with some contradictions: Marx 
represents a set of values towards which to strive but, deep down in his 
heart, Narcissus is still alive and claims space for private feelings. It is a 
clash between passion and ideology: adherence to the revolutionary 
charge of Marxism is undermined by the rejection of any political 
orthodoxy. Perhaps Pasolini also implies another meaning: the Marxist 
heresy of Gramsci's Ashes had been preceded by the Catholic heresy of 
the Nightingale of the Catholic Church. In a note to the Nightingale dated 
1951 and published in Meridiani, Pasolini writes: “The religious instincts (I 


can call them that) that were in me led me to communism. I was wrong, I 
fell. The contradiction could only come to light.” 

After Casarsa, another, more well-known story begins. In Rome, 
Pasolini established himself as a total artist: poet, novelist, painter, 
director and formidable polemicist with (reciprocal) use of the media. He 
will have the left as his traveling companion, without being part of the 
Communist Party, on the contrary: reserving ample right to criticize it. He 
will go on trial countless more times for his works (starting from his first 
"Roman" novel, Ragazzi di vita) but also for the most incredible facts. 
Pasolini, already rich and famous, was dragged into the courtroom for an 
armed robbery at a petrol station... You tell me... If you have a strong 
stomach, get Pasolini: judicial news, persecution, death, anonymous 
volume published by Garzanti in 1977 (he was edited by Laura Betti). 
There you will find the story of Pasolini's thirty-three trials and the 
articles "dedicated" to him written with foam at the mouth and not with 
ink. Insults, slander, slander are countless. The language is typical of a bar 
fight: "emeritus pervert", "arrogant profane", "obscene pornographer". No 
one intends to minimize the events in Ramuscello. Having said this, it 
makes a certain impression to leaf through the numerous pages regarding 
the court sessions in which Pasolini participated in the uncomfortable role 
of the accused. 

Well. I finished. Pier Paolo leaves for Rome. I'm going back to Cremona. 
But let's make one last stop. To the cemetery at the end of the town, 
proceeding north. Pasolini's tomb is next to that of the only true love of 
his life, his mother Susanna. Someone left some pebbles at the foot of the 
headstone. I thought it was a Jewish custom. I'm not alone. There is also a 
woman in her thirties. She says a quick prayer. Her eyes are red with 
emotion. I, on the other hand, feel nothing. When I go to collect my 
luggage, I find a USB stick at the guesthouse reception. She bears my 
name. There is a handwritten note: "Unpublished images, look at them but 
without divulging them, please." I've been here for a few days, I've met 
extraordinary people, full of sincere love for Pasolini's poetry, but I have 
no idea who could have left this gift. I only have an iPad with me. I'll have 
to wait. I get in the car and arrive home at night. I immediately insert the 
flash drive into the computer. A handcrafted black and white video starts, 
without sound. It's hard to say whether it's new. It doesn't matter: I've 


certainly never seen it. It's hypnotic. It lasts about fifteen minutes. Casarsa 
is full of people, everywhere, on the street, on the balconies, at the 
windows, in the doorways. The coffin of the writer Pier Paolo Pasolini 
passes by, savagely massacred on a football pitch at the Idroscalo in Ostia. 
Now I'm the one with red eyes. 


Mantuan finale 


Well, what am I doing here, sitting at a table in a bar in the Mantua area, 
on a sunny Sunday in May? I do not know. Instinct told me that here | 
would find the ending of this book. So I got behind the wheel and headed 
towards the area sandwiched between Parma, Cremona and Mantua. The 
countryside in the northern part of the province of Mantua is as touching 
as a maternal caress. Perhaps it is already affected by the proximity of 
Lake Garda, the sea of many Lombards, my sea. The fields are square but 
the view can wander almost as much as it likes, the rows of poplars 
marking the territory do not take up too much visual space. The industrial 
warehouses are few, low and well hidden. The same goes for commercial 
areas. This is Pasolini's last Po Valley, it was chosen to set the apocalyptic 
Salo or the 120 Days of Sodom, released posthumously in January 1976. 
An almost entirely interior film. Nature has been wiped out. Here she is 
beautiful and sweet, in open contrast to the violent and degrading content 
of the film. The plot in brief: the republican power orders a roundup of 
boys and girls from which to choose the most beautiful to take to Salo. For 
three months, in a villa, the boys will be subjected to sexual torture of all 
kinds. Finally they will be divided into two groups. One will follow the 
fascists. The other will be cruelly tortured until he dies. The structure is 
Dantesque. The three maitresses to whom the prisoners are entrusted 
introduce as many circles: delusions, shit, blood. The tales of the three 
hags are an inspiration to the fascists, who force the victims to endure any 
humiliation or act of fetishism. The facade of the villa is Villa Aldini in 
Bologna. Other scenes were filmed near Marzabotto and Salo. However, 
the bulk of the filming was done in the Mantua area (Sabbioneta, Gonzaga, 
Pontemerlano, Villimpenta). The most relevant part was filmed in the hall 
of Villa Zani in Villimpenta. It is the place where the maitresses tell 


revolting stories of sado-masochism to executioners and victims leaning 
against the walls. The environment is recreated by the genius of Dante 
Ferretti. On the screen we see an old villa furnished in an Art Nouveau 
style enriched by paintings that recall the avant-gardes of the beginning of 
the century. We recognize (imitations of) Léger, Balla, Marinetti, Boccioni. 
The glance is impressive. Ferretti imagined and created a sort of Bauhaus 
with dark and enormous furniture, reminiscent of a seventeenth-century 
refectory, alongside graceful art nouveau armchairs. The scenes, highly 
symmetrical, acquire a peculiar depth thanks to the central perspective 
and the staircase that rises from the center of the scene to the upper floor. 
Masaccio and Piero della Francesca are the first names that come to mind. 
From scene to scene, Mantegna, Signorelli, Michelangelo, Giorgione, 
Raphael, Rosso, Pontormo, Vermeer, Caravaggio, Antonello da Messina 
and perhaps, in the atrocious final scenes, Hieronymus Bosch are added. 
They are not random calls. Never has Pasolini been so "pictorial". It's 
strange to think of Pasolini, and the rest of the crew, going from the idyllic 
setting of Villimpenta to the torture in the hall of the villa. The village 
bears a strong Gonzaga imprint. It has a small but lovely castle. A central 
street overlooked by elegant houses. In the side streets there are old, well- 
kept farmhouses. There is an invisible industrial area. Once the market is 
over, Villimpenta seems to sink into the (sunny) torpor of a warm spring 
Sunday. The Zani estate is green and silent. Everything invites rest and 
quiet. Filming took place from March 3 to May 9, 1975. Thanks to Gideon 
Bachmann and Deborah Beer we have videos and photographs from the 
set. Pasolini is calm and kind. He appears dressed with great care, 
burgundy jacket, sporty but elegant shirt, slightly flared light jeans, 
moccasins. 

Salo appears linked to Petrolio. Pasolini wants to portray the anarchy 
of power. Only power does not have to answer to anyone for his choices 
because it has the right to write and rewrite the rules as he pleases. 
Among the tools of repression, power also includes sex. Pasolini himself, 
in the launch self-interview for the film, explained this concept as well as 
one could not: "In addition to the metaphor of the sexual relationship 
(obligatory and ugly) that the tolerance of consumerist power makes us 
experience in recent years, all the sex that there is in Salo (and there is an 
enormous amount of it) is also the metaphor of the relationship of power 


with those who are subjected to it. In other words, it is the representation 
(perhaps dreamlike) of what Marx calls the commodification of man: the 
reduction of man to a thing (through exploitation)" (Corriere della Sera of 
25 March 1975). Fascism, in the strict sense, has little to do with it, it 
makes things easier, it is the symbol of an eternal power, both archaic and 
future, it is no coincidence that the torturers are types (the Duke, the 
Bishop, the President of the Court of Appeal , the President of the Central 
Bank). 

A few months before filming Salo, Pasolini had published The New 
Youth, a tragic rewriting and revisiting of his Friulian poems, another 
testimony to the desperation into which the poet sank in the seventies. 
The volume is divided into three parts. The first is The Best of Youth: the 
entire 1954 edition, with minimal spelling variations and the addition of a 
small group of poems scattered throughout the various sections. The 
second form of the Better Youth follows: a heavy rewriting of the 
beginning of the Better Youth (Poems in Casarsa and Suite Friulana) 
introduced by two texts written for the occasion. The third part is Tetro 
enthusiasm, partly written in Italian. In short: the peculiarity lies in 
having printed two different forms of the same book. The additions at the 
beginning and at the end, in the second form, radically change the 
meaning of Better Youth. In the author's presentation, Pasolini explains 
the singularity of the volume: "the object of the second book is the first, in 
a strictly ideological and almost analytical sense." Then he adds that 
during his years of apprenticeship, his muse was already exercising, 
without awareness, a "new practice of mocking history" which is now 
measured "contradictorily" with "the problems of official and current 
history". In Better Youth the feeling of the transience of history in 
progress compared to the ancestral peasant civilization was still strong. In 
the New Youth, the end of that world is favored: the eternal return, 
regulated by the seasons and the harvests, was not eternal, in fact it is 
finished: "humanity has gone off on a tangent." What remains, for those 
who have the strength, is the dark enthusiasm, the other side of nihilism 
and scepticism, the derision of History and of oneself: and Tetro 
enthusiasm is the title of the last section of New Youth. There is something 
of Giacomo Leopardi in Pasolini. Read what Leopardi wrote in the 
Discourse on the present state of Italian customs conceived in 1824 but 


published posthumously in 1906: "Known thoroughly and continuously 
feeling the vanity and misery of life and the bad nature of men, 
unwillingly or not knowing or not having courage, or even with courage, 
not having the strength to despair of it, and to go to extremes against 
necessity and against oneself, and against others who would always be 
equally incorrigible; wanting or having to live and resign and give in to 
the nature of things; — to continue in a life that one despises, to live and 
converse with men who are known to be sad and worthless — the wisest 
course is to laugh indiscriminately and habitually at everything and 
everyone, starting with oneself, — This is certainly the most 'natural' and 
the most reasonable.” Laughing angrily "at everything and everyone 
starting from oneself" as a response to a disillusionment that has become 
(almost) irreparable nihilism: what better definition than the "bleak 
enthusiasm" that invades Pasolini's soul? 

The comparison between Best of Youth and The Second Form of Best of 
Youth is heartbreaking. Pasolini defaces the poems of Better Youth. It is 
the sarcasm of the man who has gone through despair and returned home 
to mock his old self. Pasolini destroys that pure and ancestral world 
which, the poet has now understood, has been swept away and perhaps 
never even existed. Mythologizing the past leads to devaluing the present 
but if the present is so miserable and disappointing, perhaps the premises 
were wrong: the purity of the past was illusion and hope. The Pasolini of 
1974 is a man without illusions and without hope. Friuli finally entered 
history but not in the ways Pasolini hoped for. A modernity has arrived, 
imitated and vulgar, which has contaminated the children and disfigured 
the landscape. It remains a heartbreaking regret. The new youth must be 
read in parallel with the pirate articles published in the Corriere della 
Sera, with the unfinished novel, Petrolio, and with Salo or the 120 days of 
Sodom. We have seen how the transfer of themes from one container to 
another is in line with Pasolini's habits. His typescripts are a battlefield 
always open to new developments and the note, which is the minimal cell 
of Pasolini's work, is ready to "migrate" from one work to another. There is 
an interview, broadcast on Rai 2 on 27 July 1971, which deserves to be 
reread. The author is Enzo Biagi. And here are Pasolini in five answers: 
“For a moment, as a boy, I had faith in the revolution, like today's young 
people. But now I'm starting to believe a little less in this palingenesis. I 


see a painful and increasingly squalid world in front of me. I don't have 
dreams, so I don't even draw a future vision." Pasolini two: “The word 
hope is completely erased from my vocabulary. I continue to fight for 
partial truths, hour by hour, but I don't set myself long-term plans. Let's 
say: I live one day for the next, without those mirages that are alibis, that's 
it.” Pasolini three: “On an existential level I am a global protester. My 
desperate distrust in all historical societies leads me to a form of 
apocalyptic anarchy.” Pasolini four: “I tend more and more towards an 
anarchist form, rather than orienting myself on the choice of some party. 
The bourgeoisie is triumphing, as neo-capitalist civilization is its true 
revolution. The Soviet citizen is also a consumerist.” So, asks a masterful 
Biagi, does he have any objections to address to the communists? “But I 
have always done them: an excess of bureaucracy, and having allowed, 
within the party, attitudes that are bourgeois: a certain respectability, a 
certain moralism. But I continue to vote for them.” Pasolini five: “For me 
the Gospel is a great testimony of thought, which integrates, which 
regenerates. Consolation is like hope, and I don't want to hear about it, 
because it is an escape from conscience, it is putting off until tomorrow 
what needs to be done today. In fact, Christ says: 'Be like the lilies of the 
field and the birds of the sky’, that is, think only of the time you are living 
in." On 7 January 1973 the controversy against long hair arrived in the 
columns of Corriere della Sera. Fashion is a symptom of a vulgar and 
servile attitude. Communists and fascists have become indistinguishable: 
they are all petty bourgeois, they are all pretend revolutionaries, they are 
all conformists. The controversy against long hair also enters Petrolio, in 
Dante's chapters of the vision of Shit, which reviews the ugliness of young 
people disfigured by consumerism. It is difficult not to think in contrast of 
the photos of the young Pasolini, always in a shirt, often in a jacket and 
often in a tie, his hair perfectly parted. Long hair is also in the opening of 
the Second form of the Best Youth: 


Se duciu i zovins / communis'c a si tajassin / i ciaviéj, ghi colarés / la mascara ai zovins 
fassis'c. 


If all young communists cut their hair, the mask of young fascists would fall off. 


They are the first four verses of the collection, they are there to warn 
us: homologation has also arrived in that once pure land. The young 
Friulian, idealized in Better Youth, no longer exists. New Youth is 
dedicated to him: 


To this young man (that he will not return / never again to such a world) I give these gifts / 
this book is written twice, / vivut and vivutu, body inside a body. 


To this young man (who will never return to the world) I give this book written twice, lived 
and relived, body within a body. 


A concept reiterated with poetic violence immediately afterwards, in 
the second text of New Youth. Unforgivable is anyone who has a "beard 
and ciaviej luncs". He doesn't deserve to be in the shadow of the plants 
sown by Pasolini. The first was there 


Planta da la Passion: / his fuéjs a luzévin di plant, / his ligria flowers: dut ’na poora busia. / 
But the true erin par da bon. 


The Passion Plant: its leaves glittered with tears, its flowers with joy: all a poor lie. But we 
were really in spring. 


Spring is far away now. 
What if it was worse than that? What if spring had never existed? This 
is the dedication of Best Youth: 


Fontana di aga dal me pais / No aga is fresher than this me pais. / Fountain of rustic amour. 


Water fountain in my town. There is no fresher water than in my country. Rustic love 
fountain. 


This is the dedication of the Second Form of The Best Youth: 


Aga fountain of a country named me. / No one is older than ta chel pais. / Fountain of 
amour par nissun. 


Water fountain from a town not mine. There is no older water than in that country. 
Fountain of love for no one. 


It's a complete reversal. The ditches have become dry. The boys' "pink 
and honey" face is now a "shit and honey" and "piss and gall" face. The 
young Narcissus who was born in the mirror of the canal managed to feel 


pity and rejoice, albeit with some modesty. Now he is an old man who 
remembers pretending "to be a poor young man". That young man could 
not believe that there was something to love in the bourgeoisie, “that 
something that my mother loved in me, pure and neglected”. A smiling 
child could meet a sudden but sweet death. Now “the world has ended” 
and that child is “a light in the history of nothing”. Yes, “something human 
is finished!” It is the apocalyptic Pasolini of his last, unfinished writings 
(Petrolio) which goes far beyond the Pasolini of the anthropological 
mutation announced on the pages of the Corriere della Sera. And it is the 
Pasolini of Salo, which is shot almost entirely in bourgeois interiors: in the 
countryside, out there, there is nothing left to see. 

With the Italian-Friulian section entitled Tetro enthusiasm we arrive at 
the testament of Pier Paolo Pasolini. Provisional testament, due to the 
murder of the poet, but nonetheless a milestone, a flare, a sign of a 
profound change. And it's not all disappointment that Pasolini throws in 
our faces. The left is accused of blindness: 


They don't know how to see / the transformation / of the workers, because / they have no 
interest in the workers [...] But I also feel / my heart ache / in the face of the fear / of the 
communist intellectuals / to be even a little, / or only ideally, disobedient” (Verses thrown 
down quickly). 


Communist intellectuals look with fear mixed with admiration or 
hatred at those who dare to go out of line: “I wonder what they fear. / Is 
this the ancient fear / of being left behind by the pack? / Is it about 
humility?” The ferocity levels up in Verses as thin as lines of rain. The 
innocence of the class-conscious lumpenproletariat has been condemned 
as reactionary. The sentiments themselves have been branded reactionary. 
And so innocence disappeared, the underclass became a reserve of the 
lower middle class, feelings turned into regrets for missed opportunities. 
And here is a condemnation without appeal for the conformist left: 


He continues to go from home / to the office, from the office to home, / or to teach 
literature: / he is happy with progressivism / which makes it seem sacrosanct to him / that 
he has to teach servants / the alphabet of bourgeois schools. / He is happy with secularism / 
so it is more than natural / that the poor have houses / cars and everything else. / He is 
happy with rationality / which makes him practice anti-fascism / gratifying and elective, / 
and above all very popular. / That all this is trivial / doesn't even cross his mind: / in fact, 
whether it is so or not, / nothing comes to him in his pocket. 


Now it's our turn to close a circle. We are in fact back where we 
started, the Lecce conference, remember? The surprising passage from 
Bestia da stile, read on that occasion, recalls the final poem of New Youth, 
Greeting and Wishes. A speech "ch'al soméa a un testamint", which 
resembles a will. Pasolini addresses a young fascist: 


The ciaf of your companions, tosat. / He became the champion between the country / and 
the countryside, with his panolis, / he vas'cis dal ledan. Difint il prat / between the last ciasa 
dal pais and la roja. / I ciasaj a soméjn to Glisiis: / giolt of this idea, keep it such a heart. / 
Confidence with the sisters and the rain, / you know, is wise and holy. / Difint, preserve, 


pray! 
Translated: 


For the shorn heads of your companions. Defend the fields between the town and the 
countryside, with their abandoned corncobs, [the manure tubs]. Defend the meadow / 
between the last house in the village and the canal. Farmhouses resemble churches: enjoy 
this idea, keep it in your heart. Confidence with the sun and the rain, / you know, is holy 
wisdom. Defend, preserve, pray! 


It's still: 


You defend, preserve, pray: / but love the powers: love their diversity. / He loves his way of 
living kisses / such his world, between pras and palas / where we don’t see the pearl / from 
our world; he loves the border / that he signed between us and lour; / loves to invent his 
dialect every morning, / so that we do not understand; not to share his book with anyone. / 
He loves the sisters of the city and poverty / from the laris; ama la ciar da la mama tal fi / 
Inside our world, say / we are not bourgeois, but a saint / or a soldier: a saint without 
ignorance, / a soldier without violence. 

You defend, conserve, pray: but love the poor: love their diversity. He loves their desire to 
live alone in their world, among meadows and buildings / where the word of our world 
does not reach; loves the border they have marked between us and them; he loves their 
dialect invented every morning, / so as not to be understood; so as not to share their joy 
with anyone. She loves the city sun and the misery of thieves; he loves the mother's flesh in 
her son. / Inside our world, say you are not bourgeois, but a saint or a soldier: a saint 
without ignorance, or a soldier without violence. 


At the bottom of the sarcasm and skepticism dictated by the gloomy 
enthusiasm, just as at the bottom of the unfinished Oil, where Pasolini 
would have liked to unmask Power, there is a last, desperate attempt to 
overcome radical pessimism. 

I leave the bar. I look around. What a contrast between what I wrote in 
the afternoon, between one order and another, and the fragile countryside, 


almost defenseless before the flames of the incipient sunset. There, in the 
direction where the Sun sinks, there is my Little Homeland, there is 
Cremona. I catch myself repeating in a low voice: “Defend, conserve, 


pray.’ 


Lodi appendix 


The book, this book, was finished. It seemed to me that I had wandered 
enough around the Po Valley, and even beyond, always in solitude, in 
search of Pasolini. I had fallen asleep on the motorway, I had been chased 
by a huge dog, I had been stared at in town bars, a caretaker had 
threatened me before allowing himself to be bribed with one hundred 
euros. Even in my family they began to look at me badly and snort as soon 
as they heard the name "Pasolini". Thats enough. I could remove the maps 
with colored pins from the walls, which I had hung up as if I were the 
usual inspector looking for the usual serial killer in the usual TV series. 
Destiny, however, had one last journey in store. While I was rewatching 
Teorema one Sunday, I realized that there was something disturbing for 
me. The story of the film had nothing to do with it. It seemed to me that | 
was in front of a ghost with an elusive and usual appearance at the same 
time. My gaze had crashed into an object that was difficult to define but 
important. Which? I could not understand. I asked my son. “Sorry, did you 
see it too?” "What?" “I don't know, something.” He looked at me worriedly. 
In the special contents of the Teorema diskette, there was a short but very 
beautiful documentary shot by director Roberto Figazzolo. Resident in 
Pavia. My (and his too) little adopted homeland. I can trace the number 
easily. I don't know why I make a video call. Roberto, very friendly, tells 
me about his hunt for the Teorema sets, in the Pavia area, the Lodi area 
and the Milan area. This is how Pasolini's book The places today and 
yesterday tell a story about Pasolini was born (it can only be found in the 
DVD edition of Teorema created by Medusa, you have to see it). I 
understood immediately: it was inevitable to get back in the car. A trip 
would have cleared my head. 


Come with me, readers. We will start from Bereguardo, in the province 
of Pavia, and arrive in Milan by the longest route: we will cross the Pavia 
and Lodi areas, in a straight line, then we will make a perpendicular 
deviation towards the metropolis, through San Giuliano and San Donato. 
Open the map. At first glance you understand that Pasolini's 
"explorations" are not at all random. They precisely follow some streets 
along which we find the locations of his films. From Bereguardo we return 
to Pavia and take the provincial road 235. This is Pier Paolo's "Route 66". 
The locations of Teorema and Edipo Re are to the right and left of the 235. 
We follow it in the direction of Sant'Angelo Lodigiano. Once we reach the 
town, we head towards Milan. Along the provincial road 17 we encounter 
other Pasolini sets. Now we are at the gates of the city. We enter the Via 
Emilia which leads us to San Giuliano and San Donato. Guess what we 
come across? Other sets by Pier Paolo. 

At Zelata di Bereguardo, hidden by trees and close to Ticino, there is 
the villa designed and built by the architect Guglielmo Mozzoni, husband 
of Giulia Maria Crespi, former owner of Corriere della Sera. The villa is 
immediately recognizable for its terrace-loggia which rests on pillars 
reminiscent of the ancient stilt houses. There is something ancient and 
modern, like the flights of stairs, similar to those on ships. Pasolini used 
this house as a set for Teorema. Mozzoni says: “Unfortunately that's 
exactly how it is. Pasolini used that environment to tell things that are not 
in agreement with my way of thinking” (Prina, Pier Paolo Pasolini, p. 43). 
Teorema is a 1968 film. We move away from the villa, and here we are on 
the state road that connects Pavia to Sant'Angelo Lodigiano. Once we 
reach the Cura Carpignano area, we come across a huge area occupied by 
a few low buildings of a farm. The Torre Bianca farmhouse once stood 
there, where Pasolini shot other scenes of Teorema, including the famous 
levitation of Emilia (Laura Betti). Nothing remains of the ancient 
structure. Some terraced houses face industrial buildings. An immense 
clearing, with a concrete layer partially covered by stones and dust, 
separates one from the other. When he filmed here, Pasolini staged the 
crowd advancing, like Pellizza da Volpedo's The Fourth Estate, towards the 
miracle. The crowd was made up of extras from the Pio Albergo Pertusati 
in Pavia, rewarded with a few flasks of wine. Who knows if anyone 
believed, that day, that they had witnessed a genuine miracle. There is 


little left to see. So we get back in the car and continue. Near Copiano, on 
our right, after a short muddy avenue, the church of the Colombina awaits 
us, a small building that in the 16th century belonged to the Pavia 
monastery of the Holy Spirit. The church is closed for restoration work. 
However, it is clear that it is a place loved by locals who bring votive 
offerings and light candles in front of the entrance. It's raining cats and 
dogs. I stop for about half an hour, we are in the remote countryside, all 
around, apart from the road, there is nothing, just fields cut by geometric 
rows of poplars. There is also a ditch, the one where, in Teorema, Silvana 
Mangano goes to make love. The low clouds almost look like fog. While I 
look at the facade, wondering what Pasolini had seen there (of course: the 
Glisiut), three cars arrive. They are lonely men. They get out, say hello, 
light a candle, say a prayer in front of the closed window and walk away. 
Honestly, even though I am devout, it seems like an incredible scene, from 
another era. 

The next stop is Magherno. We are still in the province of Pavia. 
Magherno is still a row of houses around the main road and its smaller 
side streets. We first come across the local trattoria, full of people, then a 
small bar in the main square, then a tobacconist and the church at the last 
crossroads before the end of the town. Nico Naldini, Pasolini's cousin, 
lived here. Nico worked at the Longanesi publishing house. Previously he 
had rented a sort of dormer near Porta Romana in Milan. Then he moved 
to the province to follow the boys from Corvetto who, having finished 
their work, returned by bus to their homes still immersed in the 
countryside and in a time different from that of the metropolis. The first 
impact with Magherno was not the best. Homosexuals at the time were 
tolerated as long as they fit the stereotype of the character. Naldini was 
something else. First move: Nico takes up residence in a farmhouse 
outside the town. He takes part in some bizarre adventures, for example 
he ends up as a guest of the "friars", two bachelors so called because they 
served in the church and in the rectory. They were known for their 
tendency to invite handsome guys. Rumors are circulating. Nico is beaten 
by the patrons of the Bar Sport, in the square. It's still there but no one 
remembers the episode. Dissatisfied, Naldini returns to the scene of the 
beating and becomes friends with his tormentors. Second move: Nico is 
now ready to move to Magherno. Things don't go well this time either. The 


priest delivers a sermon in which he states: “The devil is among us.” The 
devil is Nico, who returns from Milan with his Porsche to tempt 
heterosexual boys. In reality, according to Nico, as in other peasant 
societies, the concept of heterosexuality needs to be blurred a bit. If no one 
is looking, and you can maintain an active position, homosexual 
adventure is not a taboo at all. In fact, he says, the young people of 
Magherno go to have fun in a dance hall that offers ample and varied 
opportunities for entertainment outside of dancing. However, the story 
ends with a sort of summary trial celebrated at the usual Bar Sport. 
Naldini is acquitted. He will recount the episode in the chapter A forest in 
the Milanese area in How you don't defend yourself from memories 
(2005). 

When Pasolini asks Naldini to help him find a countryside that can 
recall the Casarsa of his youth, Nico has no problem immediately 
indicating an area: Pavia and Lodi. Pasolini arrives and approves. Oedipus 
Rex and especially Teorema were filmed in this area, reaching Milan. 
Pasolini also becomes a familiar face in Magherno. We are in 1967-1968. 
The years of Oedipus Rex and Theorem, precisely. In the end, after 
wandering around the town under a terrible downpour, I found no 
witnesses in Magherno. I can only jot down vague stories: Pasolini would 
arrive at the weekend and go to lunch with Naldini where the tobacconist 
is now; he gave "lessons" to the old ladies with whom he was very kind. 
Let's leave Magherno behind us, return to the main road and head towards 
Sant'Angelo Lodigiano. We immediately come across Villanterio, with its 
castle. Nothing has changed since Teorema. You can easily place yourself 
in the identical position in which Pasolini placed the cameras. It makes a 
bit of an impression to tread in Pier Paolo's footsteps, it's as if we were 
disturbing his spirit which still moves in that area, endlessly repeating his 
instructions. The same thing, but even broader, applies to Sant'Angelo 
Lodigiano. Piazza De Martino, in particular, with its unmistakable statues, 
the enormously proportioned Christ on top of the nursery school and Don 
Nicola De Martino who seems to be sinking his ankles directly into the 
earth, is still identical to the one taken by Pasolini. This is also the case for 
via della Semenza and glimpses of the adjacent alleys. And it is precisely 
here that I understand what struck me in Teorema. How silly, how did I 
not think of that. I am very close to my mother's birthplace. I call her: 


“Mom, how many times have I passed by here?” “As a child, dozens and 
dozens of times.” “But did you know that Pasolini was here?” “I knew that 
sometimes he was boarding in Sant'Angelo with his crew.” Here, exactly. 

From Sant'Angelo Lodigiano we go north, towards Milan. After a few 
kilometers you come across the only tangible sign of Pasolini's passage 
through these areas: a plaque outside the ruined Cascina Moncucca recalls 
that this was the location where Oedipus Rex was filmed. You cannot 
enter but just follow the traces of used condoms and paper handkerchiefs 
to find a hole. Inside everything is in ruins. 

At this point, the Via Emilia leads us to San Giuliano and above all to 
San Donato. Metanopoli, the model city wanted by Enrico Mattei for ENI 
workers, must have made a profound impression on Pasolini. The 
enormous buildings, so different however from similar and disastrous 
building adventures, are a wall of lights that divides the city from the 
countryside like a border. They are the doors to a new world or the 
ancestral one, it depends on which direction you proceed. Here in 
Metanopoli it is possible to integrate Naldini's observations. Of course, 
Pasolini was looking for locations that had at least the hint of Casarsa but 
he was also looking for something else: a place where homogenizing 
modernity and the cult of tradition faced each other, until then without 
interpenetrating. 

We are now in Milan. If we wanted to follow Teorema's footsteps, we 
would have to pass through Rubattino, where the Innocenti factory was 
and is no longer there; from the old trucking station between viale Bligny 
and via Bocconi: bad news, I went to see, there's nothing left; from the 
elegant villa in via Palatino, San Siro area (it is still there, it seems 
identical apart from the gate). Pasolini's Milan is that of Nebbiosa, a 
screenplay that remained unpublished for a long time in its original form. 
With a series of changes, especially to the ending, he gave life and word to 
another film: Black Milan by Gian Rocco and Pino Serpi, a sort of 
precursor to the police genre. The film was released in September 1963 in 
a theater in Milan and remained on the bill for only five days. Total failure. 
Pasolini had been involved in the venture by the producer Renzo Tresoldi, 
a Milanese industrialist. Having left Rome, he locked himself in a small 
hotel in Milan and worked for twenty days "like a dog". Working title, I 
imagine ironic: Polenta and blood! The protagonists are the so-called 
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teddy boys from the metropolitan suburbs. Centaurs dressed in leather 
and jeans, lovers of rock'n'roll, dedicated, as soon as the opportunity 
arises, to petty thefts, scams and fights. Pasolini follows the usual method: 
he joins Giuseppe Pucci Fallica known as Gimkhana, eighteen years old, 
and Paolo “El Lobo” Uguccione, twenty years old. The two boys, reached 
through Umberto Simonetta, Giorgio Gaber's lyricist, introduce Pasolini to 
the environments he would like to know: the trani (small taverns) of the 
Ortica district, the amusement arcades of Porta Venezia, the shop windows 
of Corso Buenos Aires, the alleys of Navigli, the new skyline of the 
"Pirellone" and the Galfa Tower, Bollate and Novate to the north, San 
Donato, especially Metanopoli, to the south. As in Rome for Ragazzi di 
vita, Pasolini, before dedicating himself to his nocturnal raids, questions 
his young collaborators to draw up a vocabulary that then makes the 
characters in La Nebbiosa credible. Beyond the pure dialect, which is 
present in minimal doses, what is striking is the good work done on 
Lombard slang, that middle area between dialect and Italian which still 
characterizes the language of those born in the Lombard plain. Liras are 
“sacks”, “legs” or “kilos”. Stealing and cheating are summed up in "to 
sewer" (a verb that also describes the "quickie" in the sexual field). To seize 
with fury is called "grabbing". And so on. Pasolini'’s ear is excellent. We 
still spoke like this in our area at least until the nineties. At the 
Cremonese "exchange" of the eighties, a thousand lire = a lot. Kids today 
say stupidly, like in Rome, it's rap's fault. One pie = one hundred. The 
story of the Nebbiosa takes place in a single night, New Year's Eve. The 
teddy boys, singing Celentano, with whom, incidentally, Pasolini would 
have liked to make a film, move from the southern suburbs to the 
northern one through the lights of Corso Buenos Aires and other areas of 
the center. There is no doubt, however, that Pasolini is attracted by the 
margins, by the lights of the buildings that illuminate the fields, because 
there is nothing else, we are already on the outskirts of the suburbs, the 
last row of houses before the wheat or the rice fields . Teddy boys are the 
result of this partial and sudden modernization. However, the Pasolini of 
the late 1950s has not yet expressed an irrevocable condemnation of this 
world on the brink of consumerism and of fashions coming from abroad. 
They are little criminals with a heart, even if they prefer to hide it, because 
they consider the feeling a manifestation of weakness, and therefore a 


danger in social relationships. Their social status is also ambiguous. Some 
references make one think of children of the lower middle class. The 
director's notes insist on the provisional character of the landscape, from 
light to shadow, with muddy construction sites and lurking fog to hide 
and confuse the contours. The script infuriates the production, especially 
due to the lack of a happy ending. It was therefore reworked without 
Pasolini's contribution. However, the poet must have made a mental note 
that there is something interesting in the area. He will return as a director, 
when he can now do what he wants, to capture the poetry of the Milanese 
suburbs and the countryside (going as far as the Pavia and Lodi areas, as 
we have seen). 

If he could take a tour of the same areas today, he would realize the 
terrible success of urbanization, which tried to annex the agricultural 
province but failed due to economic failure. There is no need to travel 
thousands of kilometers to catch modernity fleeing from the territories it 
thought it had conquered, leaving behind goods that seem to have been 
"packaged" by the artist Christo in front of industries in liquidation, 
warehouses where they are sold junk, pseudo-American bowling alleys, 
dance halls converted into lap dancing venues, haberdashery shops all for 
five euros and, in the midst of all this, the somewhat pathetic sign of the 
tavern: "Farmer's salami here." The industrial zones, indicated with a 
specific sign, have become natural oases that have blossomed on the 
archaeological remains of closed industries, once the pride of the Po 
Valley. The ancient world was swept away but nothing took its place. The 
proletarians do not want and cannot become petty bourgeois. On the 
contrary, the bourgeoisie is pushed towards the proletariat. The future is 
an immense suburb, not a neighborhood of semi-detached houses near the 
factory "where dad works". 
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